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BEGINNER'S SAINT 


BERTRAND RYAN, O.P. 


than the one who has achieved success, for he knows in- 

timately every detail of the obstacle that had to be over- 

come. The cup-winning golfer knows much more about 
heart-breaks than does the duffer who is valiantly trying to keep the 
ball out of the rough, for he has undergone the tedious business of 
gaining the co-ordination necessary for the perfection of the game. 
Yet, among those who have gained eminence in any field, it is rare 
that we find one unselfish enough, disinterested enough to have any 
great concern with the problems of the beginner. Men too often be- 
come enamored of the goal and forget the tortuous steps that led to it. 

God’s saints are different. They have gained the greatest vic- 
tory, and yet they look upon all beginners with love, for it is their de- 
sire that those upon earth will one day gain the same victory. Every 
saint in heaven is interested in beginners, and none more so than Saint 
Thomas Aquinas. History and hagiography have not dealt too kindly 
with this beloved Doctor of the Church, because they have built for 
him an ivory tower, a tower that common folk feel is “out of bounds” 
for them. The ordinary Catholic admires Saint Thomas but is afraid 
to approach him because he lacks the wedding garment—the academic 
gown. 

One sure key to an appreciation of Saint Thomas is the fact that — 
he was, while in this life, a Dominican friar. Throughout the whole 
of his life he devotedly and faithfully lived the Dominican way as 
planned by his Father, Saint Dominic; and when he was urged at 
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various times to accept ecclesiastical honors he refused, for he was 
at heart a simple friar. He won his sanctity by living the life of vir- 
tue according to the rule of Dominic, and hence if we examine this 
rule, this way of life, we can certainly find proof that Saint Thomas 
must have loved beginners. 


ST. DOMINIC’S PLAN FOR HIS ORDER 


The Founder of the Friar Preachers, Saint Dominic, was with-" 
out a doubt a religious innovator. He was a pioneer in a new form 
of religious life that had for its object not only the sanctification of 
its own members, but also the sanctification of all men. No longer 
were the members of this new society to be confined to one monastery, 
or to one abbey; the Dominican friars were to have the whole world 
for their cloister. Theirs was to be a life of prayer the same as the 
monks; but for them study, the study of sacred truths was to take 
the place of manual labor. The mortification of physical labor was 
to be replaced by that higher mortification of the mind that comes 
from assiduous study. This was the oblation that Dominic planned 
for his new Order, an oblation of prayer and study that was to ascend 
to heaven, a token of service and subjugation to God. 

The fruits of this double labor of prayer and study were to be, 
according to Dominic’s plan, the means toward the salvation of men. 
He knew that men were living adrift from God not only because of 
ill-will, but from what is worse, ignorance. He knew that men were 
deceived into thinking that they were worshipping the true God, and 
he dedicated his Order to the conquest of this error. Never for a mo- 
ment was it Saint Dominic’s intention to make his Order a mere so- 
ciety of scholars who were to pursue their studies just for the sake of 
scholarship. Scholarship and learning were essential but only as 
means, means of bringing souls back to Christ. His friars were to 
live the lives of saintly scholars, but were to pass along to others the 
fruits of their labors through teaching and preaching. This aposto- 
late was to be as universal as the Church itself, not confined to any 
nation, nor to any class, but to all men, everywhere. 


THOMAS, WORTHY SON OF DOMINIC 


This is the life that Saint Dominic inaugurated for his friars; 
this is the life that was developed and expanded by his successors ; 
and this is the life that Saint Thomas, as Brother Thomas of Aquino, 
lived in the Dominican convents of Italy, Germany, and France. That 
he lived the life well and to its perfection is attested to by his being 
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enrolled in the canon of the Saints. If Thomas had deflected from 
the course or compromised with the life as planned by St. Dominic, 
he would have never become the saint even though he wore the habit 
of the Friar Preacher. He lived his profession, the profession to be- 
come a worthy son of Dominic. 

As a Dominican who perfectly lived the life planned by his 
father, Saint Thomas was of necessity interested in all men. This in- 
terest could not be that disinterested concern of the savant; it was a 
vital, consuming interest that saw in every man, whether rich or poor, 
learned or unlettered, a member of the mystical body of Christ and a 
future citizen of the heavenly city. He saw the sinfulness, the ignor- 
ance in men and determined to drive that sinfulness and ignorance 
away with the truth. He would set men on the path to virtue. Thom- 
as was interested in the beginners, for the beginners needed direction 
to God. 

In declaring Saint Thomas to be the Angelic Doctor Pope Pius 
V acknowledged not only that his purity of life was comparable to 
that of the angels, but that his greatness of intellect approached that 
brilliance possessed by the angelic hosts themselves. Angelic Doctor! 
Throughout the whole of Christendom this is the affectionate title by 
which Thomas is known; but unfortunately, its very loftiness tends 
to scare away the ordinary folk. They feel that Saint Thomas is re- 
served only for those who are scholars themselves; only for those 
who are conversant with the philosophical and theological works of 
the master theologian of all time. 

True enough, the Popes have always fostered devotion to Saint 
Thomas among those who are engaged in ecclesiastical studies; but 
this must not be interpreted as an exclusivism, a denial to the great 
bulk of the faithful of the right to feel that in Saint Thomas they 
have a patron and champion. The sanctity of the Angelic Doctor is 
as universal as the Church itself, as universal as was his Dominican 
life which was as far-flung as the boundaries of the earth. 

While on this earth Brother Thomas fulfilled perfectly the will 
of his religious superiors, and it was their wish that he would devote 
his time and talents to the teaching of the sacred sciences. He saw 
in this command the will of God and satisfied this obligation to the 
full, for he had a clear and deep realization of the importance of this 
apostolic work. He knew that by clearly and forcefully imparting 
the truth to others he would be helping his beloved beginners, for his 
students by their priestly ministrations would be winning souls for 
Christ. 
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MILK FOR THE LITTLE ONES 


The greatest literary monument that we have from the pen of the 
Angelic Doctor is the Summa Theologica, a work that embraces the 
orderly exposition of the whole of theological science. This work was 
begun eight years before death overtook the Troubador of Truth and 
represents the mature, the fruitful results of a life dedicated to the 
discovery of the answer to the question: “What is God?” Like all 
great works the Summa contains a Prologue—a prologue that could 
come only from the pen of a great man who was sincerely interested 
in his fellows, for it is dedicated to the beginner. 

“Since the doctor of Catholic truth ought not only instruct the proficient 

but also to teach beginners as Saint Paul says, ““As unto little ones in 

Christ I give you milk to drink, not meat’’ (I Cor. 3, 1); it is our inten- 

tion in this work to treat of the things which belong to the Christian re- 

ligion in such a way as befits the instruction of beginners.” 

This was the fruit of a lifetime, a work that was to be milk for 
the little ones. Saint Thomas goes on in the Prologue to explain 
that he will seek to avoid those errors which he had observed in other 
works, so that nothing would hamper the assimilation of truth by the 
beginners. Truth, to Thomas’s mind, was too precious a commodity 
to have spoiled by improper handling; hence, he would proceed con- 
fident in the help of God, to elucidate the matter in the manner best 
calculated to aid the beginner. The Angelic Doctor with angelic love 
was laboring for the beginner. 


A LETTER TO BROTHER JOHN 


But Thomas was not content to merely help others from the ros- 
trum of the lecture room; he went right out to meet the ordinary peo- 
ple . Countless times he preached and the chroniclers tell us that not 
infrequently he moved his audience to tears of repentance by his elo- 
quent simplicity. Yet, there was still another medium by which he 
helped the little ones ; it was the personal letter. There is extant a very 
short letter that the great Doctor wrote to a now unknown Brother 
John who had requested advice as to the best way to proceed in his 
studies as a Dominican student-brother. It is not difficult to imagine 
that the request came to Saint Thomas while he was busily engaged 
in other work, for the life that Thomas led was one crammed-full of 
apostolic activity and any request, no matter how trifling, would place 
an additional burden upon him. Yet, Brother John was a beginner 
who needed direction, and could Master Thomas whose whole life 
was dedicated to the helping of beginners refuse to answer him? 
Could he who spent his whole life seeking the truth so that others 
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might be the beneficiaries, refuse to help a fellow friar, a son of their 
common father, Saint Dominic? 

The following excerpt shows clearly that the answering of this 

request was completely in accord with the heart and mind of Thomas. 
Brother John, most dear to me in Christ: Since you have asked me how 
one should set about to aquire the treasure of knowledge, this is my advice 
to you concerning it: namely, that you should choose to enter, not straight- 
way into the ocean, but by way of the little streams; for difficult things 
ought to be reached by way of easy ones.* 
The very salutation shows how deeply interested was the great Doctor 
in the problem of Brother John. “Most dear to me in Christ’”—here 
was a little one, a beginner who needed advice, and regardless of his 
position as the most distinguished theologian of his time, Saint Thom- 
as would not consider the problem trifling. 

After giving the young Brother some very simple and practical 
advice on the best way in which to proceed, Thomas in the closing 
paragraph reminds Brother John of the greatness of their father: 

Follow in the footsteps of that Blessed Dominic, who while he yet had 

life for his fellow-traveller, brought forth and nourished foliage, blossom, 

fruit—fruit both serviceable and astonishing—in the vineyard of the Lord 

of Hosts. If you shall have followed these steps, you will be able to attain 

to whatsoever you have a mind. Fare you well!* 

It was not sufficient according to the mind of Saint Thomas that the 
young Brother become proficient merely in the art of study, but that 
he follow in the footsteps of his father. His mind was to become one 
with that of Dominic, a mind dedicated to the service of God in the 
salvation of souls. Thomas from the heights recognized clearly the 
danger that constantly besets the student, the danger of becoming 
learned only for the sake of learning. His love for the beginner was 
too great to allow this to happen to Brother John. 

Youngsters love to taunt one another in their games with a glee- 
fully shouted: “Beginner’s Luck!” There is such a thing as “begin- 
ner’s luck,” and we who are striving for the goal of sanctity have it; 
for we have a very special patron who loves beginners—Saint Thom- 
as Aquinas. Pray that the little ones, the beginners—we are all be- 
ginners—will recognize the ivory tower for what it really is—a mi- 
rage. Saint Thomas, the Dominican friar, cannot live in an ivory 
tower, for the whole world is his cloister. 


* Translation from: “De Modo Studendi” Latin text with Translation and 
Exposition by Victor White, O.P. Blackfriars Vol. I, No. 10 (1944). 





CEPHAS 


JORDAN DUFFY, O.P. 


p} HE fullness of time has come. The Holy Redeemer is now 
on the earth, having come, not to destroy the Law but 
to perfect it. The glorious prophecies concerning the Son 
of Man are soon to be fulfilled. The world is to have a 

Church, a Church embracing within its jurisdiction, the ends of the 
earth, a Church that is to be built upon Unity. (Eph. IV). It is to be 
the care of the Son of Man that the foundation of that unity be estab- 
lished and that it be established, immovably and indestructibly, amidst 
the shifting sands of the world. Mark well, the unity, in the very 
beginning of the organization of the Catholic Church! One day, 
“Andrew findeth his brother Simon and saith to him: We have 
found the Messias, which is, being interpreted, the Christ. And he 
brought him to Jesus. And Jesus looking upon him, said: Thou art 
Simon son of Jona: thou shalt be called Cephas, which is being inter- 
preted Peter” (John I, 41, 42). Simon at that time did not know, 
nor did he manifest surprise, nor did he ask the reason why the Mes- 
sias was changing his name. He did not understand that this new 
name which the Master had given him signified a rock, a rock that 
would be of unconquerable strength. The Rock that would be a 
foundation only second to the Chief Foundation, Christ Himself. But 
he knew he had found the Messias and he knew he felt a great love 
for the Redeemer. At this very first meeting between Jesus and 
Simon Peter, there was a beginning of manifestation of the Saviour’s 
Will, His designs and plan, regarding the organization of the Catholic 
Church, His Church. 


WHOM DO YOU SAY THAT I AM? 


The Twelve have been called; the Apostolic College has been 
formed; the Christian plan is to be further developed. Walking on 
a certain occasion with His disciples, Jesus halted of a sudden and 
said to them: “Whom do men say that the Son of man is? But they 
said: Some John the Baptist, and other some Elias, and others Jere- 
mias, or one of the prophets. Jesus saith to them: But who do you 
say I am? Simon Peter answered and said: Thou art Christ, the 
Son of the living God” (Matt. XVI, 13-15). This was the first open 
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confession, in plain words, in the face of the world, in acknowledg- 
ment of the Divinity of Jesus Incarnate. The knowledge came first 
from the Father to Simon. The reason for the change of name was 
becoming manifest, even though Peter still did not ask. “And Jesus 
answering said to him: Blessed art thou, Simon Bar Jona: because 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, but my Father who is in 
heaven” (Matt. XVI, 17). Thus we know that Saint Peter was the 
first to whom the Divinity of Jesus Christ was specially revealed by 
the Eternal Father. He was the first to make noble and open con- 
fession of that Divinity to the world. Immediately upon this con- 
fession, yet another revelation was made to Simon Peter in the pres- 
ence of the disciples. The reason for the change of name was now 
made plain. To the Apostles of Christ, who in due time were to be 
commissioned as chiefs in the Christian Spiritual Army, Jesus Christ, 
the All-Wise Sovereign, made known the selection of a Chief of 
Chiefs. The Sovereign, then and there, pronounced as it were, His 
selection of the sole Head to rule in the Christian organization, so 
that His Church on earth might forever continue to be one. The 
assembled disciples understood full well the Saviour’s plan. A special 
commission was given to Peter alone, a commission of such a nature 
never promised to, never expected by, never given to any man before 
the constitution of the Church. It was fitting that the future Com- 
mander in Chief of the Church should receive from the Sovereign, 
in the presence of the assembled designated chiefs, a special commis- 
sion defining to him and to them the nature, extent, and duration of 
the very authority and power entrusted to that Chief. The proclama- 
tion of the Lord was, as is universally known: “Thou art Peter; and 
upon this rock I will build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it. And I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven. And whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be 
bound also in heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, it 
shall be loosed also in heaven” (Matt. XVI, 18, 19). Now therefore, 
we behold the Sovereign Himself, and there stands Peter, the Rock, 
the sole designated recipient of the plentitude of power, the sole 
holder of the emblematic keys, the sole designated repository of the 
delegated jurisdiction, holding special commission. Thus Peter was 
to be the foundation upon which the Church was to be built. Would 
Christ, who always works perfectly, choose a weak foundation for 
His sacred edifice? It is sheer foolishness to entertain such a 
thought. Yet were Peter fallible in all-important matters of faith and 
morals, he would be a very weak foundation . . . as sand, crumbling 
under the slightest pressure. This is scarcely the legitimate picture of 
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an Eternal Builder. What is more it cannot be. True, Christ did 
not explicitly use the word infallibility when He spoke to Peter but 
it is most emphatically implied. Christ inferred infallibility; and 
He intended all the successors of Saint Peter to share in that infalli- 
bility. 
THE CHURCH, A VISIBLE BODY 

Our Church has become an organized, visible fact in the world. 
She is what we may call a “corporation,” recognizable and recognized 
as such by the world at large. Being such a corporate institution, the 
body has a governing head, a corps of governing teachers, and also, 
numbers of individual taught and governed members. Jesus has 
ascended from earth. The great Supreme Head of the Christian 
Church sitteth at the right hand of God the Father, whence He will 
visibly come again to judge the world. Having fully organized His 
Church on earth before withdrawing from it His own visible presence, 
it is natural that we should seek to find some open declaration of Our 
Lord by which men may be assured of His recognition of the or- 
ganization, as the same which had been perfected by Himself. We 
have no difficulty in showing this recognition. One day, after His 
Resurrection, in the presence of the other Apostles, Jesus turned to 
Peter and said to him: “Simon, son of John, lovest thou me more 
than these? He saith to Him: Yea, Lord, Thou knowest that I love 
Thee. He saith to him: Feed My lambs. He saith to him again: 
Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me? He saith to Him: Yea, Lord, 
Thou knowest that I love Thee. He saith to him: Feed My lambs. 
He said to him the third time: Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me? 
Peter was grieved, because He said to him the third time: Lovest 
thou Me? And he said to Him: Lord, thou knowest all things: 
Thou knowest that I love Thee. He said to him: Feed my sheep 
(John XXI, 16,17). “Feed My lambs.” “Feed My sheep.” What 
a tender command! What extraordinary love must have filled the 
Divine Heart of Our Lord as He issued that loving order to the 
Prince of the Apostles, the true Shepherd. For only the true and 
eternal pastor would be anxious for the safety of the flock. Thus 
Christ constituted Peter as His own representative, His own personal 
Vicar, the visible head of His Holy Church. In doing so, He prom- 
ised Peter that he would not, indeed that he could not err, when it 
was a question of leading that chosen flock along the rough road, 
back to their Eternal Shepherd. 


THE INFALLIBILITY OF PETER’S SUCCESSORS 
In speaking thus to Peter, did our Divine Lord, promise him 
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complete freedom from sin? Was Peter from that moment per- 
sonally sinless? Absolutely not! Christ by no means conferred per- 
sonal impeccability on Peter or on his successors in the Primacy. 
The Roman Pontiffs are human, and thus they are also capable of 
sinning. If we are to judge from external appearances, there have 
been occupants of the See of Peter who have been guilty of grave 
sins. Still history can tell us no more than one or two names and 
then with no certainty. It also should be noted that our Lord did 
not intend that the Pope, when teaching as a private individual, even 
though he be the most gifted of teachers, should be infallible. ‘To 
err is human,” and any teacher, no matter whether he be Pope or 
not, when acting as a mere human individual, is liable to error. But 
the Pope, while acting as the personal representative of Christ, pro- 
claiming a doctrine for the whole flock, and one that is necessary to 
insure the eternal salvation of that flock, enjoys infallibility. Or 
again, the Pope, as the Supreme Head of the Church, combines in his 
person four distinct offices: first, the office of Teacher and Guardian 
of Christian Revelation, secondly, the office of Legislator in Ecclesi- 
astical matters, thirdly, the office of Judge in Ecclesiastical cases, 
fourthly, the office of Governor and Ruler of God’s spiritual kingdom 
on earth. In this fourfold character the Pope is Supreme, and has 
the plenitude of authority over the entire Church, and over every 
branch of it throughout the world. But, he is infallible only in 
the discharge of the office of Teacher and Guardian of Christian 
Revelation. 


In the year 1869, the historical Council of the Vatican, convoked 
by the saintly Pope Pius IX, defined infallibility. “We teach and we 
define it to be divinely revealed dogma, that the Roman Pontiff, when 
he. speaks ‘ex cathedra, enjoys. infallibility in defining matters of 
faith and morals.” ... Immediately there arose a tremendous furore. 
Those who called themselves “Old Catholics” declared that the Coun- 
cil was defining a new dogma. It was not a new dogma. The Vatican 
Council was defining anew, a dogma that was as old as the Church 
itself. It was a dogma that for many centuries had been accepted 
without question. It was revealed by Christ Himself. It was a 
dogma that was implicitly contained in the Deposit of Faith. But 
now according to the Divine Plan, the time had come to make this 
doctrine explicit. 


INFALLIBILITY A SAFEGUARD OF UNITY 


It has always been remarked by converts to the true Church, that 
the fact which impressed them most profoundly was the remarkable 
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unity of faith. But would this remarkable unity be possible without 
Papal Infallibility? History answers this question without doubt. 
In order to have some criterion for determining those things which 
must be believed, and to put a stop to discussions concerning faith 
and morals, there is necessarily required some supreme authority with 
sufficient power to act, and who can demand perfect obedience; and 
this supreme authority on earth can only be the Roman Pontiff, 
endowed with the gift of infallibility. 

Christ said: “I am the good shepherd” (John X, 11). As the 
invisible head, He is truly the Good Shepherd. But there is another 
who can likewise say, “I, too, am the good shepherd.” For our Holy 
Father is the earthly representative and visible head of Christ’s flock. 
Can we reasonably believe that a good shepherd, invisible or visible, 
would take the awful risk of poisoning his beloved flock? This 
thought is revolting; yet do not those who deny infallibility in the 
Roman Pontiff imply this horrible fact ? 

There is a day determined in the Eternal Decrees of the Al- 
mighty, when all must unite in acknowledging the Roman Pontiff as 
the Supreme Shepherd on this earth. And in making this confession, 
they must admit that this Vicar of Christ shares by a special gift of 


God in that infallibility which is the very essence of the Divinity. 
And then that will be fulfilled which was foretold by the Eternal 
Shepherd: “And other sheep I have, that are not of this fold: them 
also must I bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there shall be one 
fold and one shepherd” (John X, 16). 





THE NEW FAITH 


CORNELIUS D. KANE, O.P. 


DON’T KNOW the answer to that one,’ Tom honestly ad- 

mitted to his non-Catholic shipmate, “but I know that there 

is an answer.” Then he continued, “people often forget 

that some of those questions on religion are more scientific 
than this electrical stuff we have to handle. If you or I hit a snag in 
our work we are sensible enough to see the C.O. aboard who is rated 
as a specialist ; he will usually be more capable of solving the problem 
we have. So the best and sanest way to get a satisfactory answer to 
that religious problem you just threw at me is for both of us to see 
a Catholic chaplain when we hit port. He'll give us the dope on it 
because he’s a specialist in that stuff.” Tom was on a ship of the 
destroyer-class that did convoy work in the Atlantic. On this trip 
they were heading towards a Mediterranean port. Events turned out 
just as Tom had hoped and prayed they would. Tom and his non- 
Catholic shipmate saw a Catholic chaplain and were relieved of their 
problem. 

A few years ago a rather well-known Catholic gentleman had a 
friendly chat with a Russian diplomat in Mexico. In the course of 
the conversation the erudite Catholic disconcerted the Russian with 
the assertion that there were many contradictions in the doctrine of 
Communism. Upon the diplomat’s request the Catholic proceeded to 
cite examples and prove the soundness of his assertion. The Red 
envoy could hardly escape perceiving the contradictions as outlined. 
But something within him prompted the Russian to maintain that 
there must be an adequate solution of these problems in terms of 
Communistic principles. He told the Catholic gentleman that at the 
present time the answer to these problems escaped him, but he was 
certain that Communism had an answer. To prove his trust in the 
doctrine of Conimunism he would write to headquarters in Moscow. 
The “brains” of Communism stationed there would easily find the 
adequate solution of any problems and show the harmony of Com- 
munistic principles. 

At first sight these two true incidents may not seem to have any 
connection. Though quite different in many respects, these two in- 
cidents have much in common. A brief analysis of both of them will 
make their connection clearer. In the first incident Tom, the Catholic 
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sailor, knew by the divine gift of Faith that the Catholic Church and 
her doctors, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, can answer all the 
objections raised against Catholic doctrines. Tom has some knowledge 
of the fundamentals of the Faith and was willing to believe whatever 
the Teaching Authority, of the Church declared worthy of belief. 
Faith was and is an important reality to Catholics like Tom. It is 
intimately bound up with their daily life. With this humble Faith 
he was as an unshakeable fortress against the arguments fired at him 
by his shipmates. No matter how convincing any statement against 
Catholic doctrine or morality might sound and regardless of what 
great scientist said it, Tom always realized that whatever was contrary 
to Faith was not true, not genuine. That was his simple yardstick 
of values. Faith was the norm he used to measure the value and 
goodness of things. When Tom was stymied by his shipmate’s ques- 
tion, it was Faith that influenced his course of action; it was Faith 
that assured him there was an answer. But how about the incident 
of the Russian? He too believed in some way that Communism had 
an answer for every problem. Communism was for him something 
more than a way of thinking or a political system. It was a way of 
life. That is what motivated him to make the reply about writing 
to Moscow for the responses to the Catholic’s queries. The erudite 
doctors of Communistic doctine, the diplomat confidently trusted, 
would answer any difficulties or apparent contradictions in the tenets 
and dogmas of Communism. In short, Communism for those people 
like this Russian diplomat (and they are legion!) has become a new 
creed, a new faith with its own articles and dogmas. And like other 
creeds, Communism has its apostles working in all parts of the world. 
In America these apostles have had much success. Communism is 
endeavoring to renew the face of the earth. It is the NEW Faith. 


THE NATURE OF FAITH 


In order to see how Communism has become a new creed and is 
playing the role of Faith for so many people throughout the world, we 
ought to have some general notion of faith. The note of mysterious- 
ness is usually connected and associated with the notion of faith. 
This is especially true in divine Faith. But it is commonly accepted 
that faith is belief in something we do not understand or are not able 
to understand. In other words, adequate objective evidence is not 
present; or if such evidence is present, we may be lacking the power 
of fully understanding it. Those of us who have never been in Italy 
or Eire have little reason not to believe that there are such countries 
really existing. There are many phenomena of nature we do not 
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understand, nevertheless we can and do believe they take place. So, 
in everyday parlance faith is belief in “something not seen.” 

The reasons why something is not seen may be conveniently 
divided in a two-fold way. The object to be seen may be either too 
bright or too dark. Examples will show the reason for this division. 
Have you ever tried to look directly at the sun on a bright day in 
July? No doubt experience has taught you that this is almost im- 
possible even with the aid of special sun glasses, because the sun’s 
brilliance blinds us. The sun is too luminous, too bright. In the field 
of knowledge, the situation is often not dissimilar. Things intellectual 
and abstract not seldom prove to be too radiant for many men’s 
minds. This is especially true when we delve diligently into meta- 
physical problems or try to grasp some notions on the makeup and 
operations of the Angels. But it is also true that some things are 
“not seen” because they are too dark, too obscure. It would be a 
rather hopeless task to find a black purse in a completely darkened 
room. The human eye always needs some light so as to see things— 
even if it is only a flickering candle light. In the intellectual order 
also, an object can not be understood or even perceived if it is buried 
in the darkness of unintelligibility. 

So far we have shown in a general way how the brightness or 
the darkness of any thing can make that thing incapable of being 
seen. This is the basis of the necessity of faith, Now we must be 
more particular and concrete. We shall show that Catholicism is a 
Faith of Light and that Communism is a faith of Darkness. 


THE FAITH OF LIGHT 


When we say that something is not seen because of its bright- 
ness we mean simply that such an object is too intelligible, too lum- 
inous for our weak intellects to grasp completely and adequately by 
any natural effort. This is especially so when the object to be per- 
ceived contains secrets of divinity, secrets of God’s own life. The 
mysteries of the Incarnation and the Trinity and the Resurrection 
are such secrets. The perfect knowledge of these mysteries far sur- 
passes our capabilities. They are divine secrets, never to be totally 
understood by any creature. God has revealed parts of these secrets 
to us. Here is where the importance and sublimity of the gift of 
Faith can be seen in its proper perspective. Faith is not an excuse 
for ignorance, rather is it the beginning of knowledge in things super- 
natural. It is a very humble beginning; we are reminded that we 
must believe if we are truly to understand. By this gift of Faith we 
believe that what God has revealed to us is absolutely true. This in- 
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tellectual assent is rooted in a certitude far greater than that found 
in any natural science. God’s authority is sufficient for us of the 
Faith. We are more certain by Faith that Jesus Christ rose from 
the dead than we are that two and two makes four. How many of 
us really appreciate the certitude of Faith! Men can err, and they do. 
But by a living Faith we show our confidence in God’s infallibility. 
With this supernatural gift of Faith we humbly assent to whatever 
truths God reveals to us. And since the God-man, Christ, instituted 
the Church on the Rock and bestowed this power of infallibility to the 
Popes in matters of Faith and Morals, we are certain that whatever 
the Pope officially declares to be believed is absolutely true. And we 
must be docile enough to believe, because he is speaking in place of 
Jesus Christ. We must remember that we are not able to believe of 
our own accord, for these supernatural truths are too far above us, 
but God, as it were, takes our minds into His divine hands, and keeps 
them focused on these divine truths. Anyone who thinks he can fully 
understand any mystery of the supernatural order is laboring under a 
delusion. He is fooling himself. These divine secrets, these super- 
natural truths are most intelligible in themselves, but while on earth 
our knowledge of them is very meagre. And yet as our knowledge 
of these divine realities increases, the more intense should be our 
Faith, because we are learning about the only Thing worth knowing. 
The Angelic Doctor confirms this truth in these words: “the least 
knowledge that can be had of the highest things is more desirable 
than the most certain knowledge which is had of the lowest things.”? 
It is evident, then, that our Faith should be a dynamic reality, a very 
vital and practical power in our daily life. It should in some way 
influence our every action. It should be our measure of values, of 
styles in dress, of conversations. Faith is not something to be rele- 
gated to Church functions on Sundays and Holydays. Faith should 
be just as much a part of us at home, in the factory and the office. If 
we made it the principle of integration in our lives we would have 
little or nothing to fear from our adversaries. It is high time this 
integration of Faith in daily life became a fact. Because our Faith 
has not been dynamic enough in everyday life the apostles of Com- 
munism have found many converts to their New Faith among those 
who professed to be Catholics at one time. 


THE FAITH OF DARKNESS 
Now it remains to analyze the Faith of Darkness. The aptness 
of this title will be brought out in the analysis. This Faith of dark- 


1 Summa Theol. I, q. 1, a. 5, ad. 1. 
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ness is atheistic Communism. It must be remembered throughout 
this discussion that this is a perverse type of Faith because it is rooted 
in Materialism. Materialism is a doctrine that tries to deify Matter 
by showing how material things are always changing. Matter can 
change in myriad ways; it seems to have a certain infinity in its 
power to change. Lenin once described matter as “eternally develop- 
ing.”, Such a worship of the Infinite in the material world brings 
about this perversity in Communism. These doctors of atheistic 
Communism endeavor to attribute to matter the ever actual being of 
God, Whose existence they have boldly denied. Communism, we say, 
is a Faith based on the darkness of Materialism. Experience has 
taught us that if an object is too dark, or is situated in too dark a 
place, it will not be seen. We say that matter is too dark to be intel- 
ligible because it is of its very nature undetermined. Matter as such 
is formless. Until it is specified, or molded, by some form, some de- 
termination, we can know nothing about it. There is no such thing 
as knowledge of matter in so far as it is matter. It needs that quali- 
fication which is imposed upon it by its form before it becomes a fit 
subject of knowledge. As far as our intellects are concerned, there is 
a certain likeness between this unintelligibility of matter and the un- 
intelligibility of God. In God there is no matter, He is pure form. 
This fulness of form in God is too much for our weak intellects 
whose proper object of knowledge is the forms of material things, 
and thus we fail in comprehending Him completely. Matter, on the 
other hand, is formless, without determination of any kind, and here 
we have nothing to know. 

This incapability of being understood is the basic principle which 
the doctors of Communism perversely make use of. One object is 
too high, the other too far beneath us; the one is actually infinite, 
because of the fulness of its being, the other potentially infinite, be- 
cause of its indetermination, and its possible determination to an in- 
finity of things. Communism is not wrong because of its attempt to 
know material things; its mistake lies in its insistence that knowledge 
of matter as such is the fundamental philosophical knowledge. 

The inevitable result of this error is that truth about things is 
solely relative, because matter is always changing. And this worship 
of such a negative principle leads to a despair that masquerades as 
humility. 

Since Communism is based on the dialectical process of matter, 
which is in a state of eternal flux, a kind of Faith is born. In this 
Faith naturalism and scientism play important parts because it is a 
product of the Father of Darkness who wanted to attain his ultimate 
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happiness through his own powers.” This Father of Darkness is 
none other than Satan. 

I call Communism a Faith because its supreme leaders look upon 
it as such. They label it as “integral” and “omnipotent.” That is to 
say, that Communism is to be as integral in its influence on the daily 
lives of its members as Divine Faith should permeate the daily actions 
of the Catholic faithful. Just as we Catholics follow the rules laid 
down by the Pope, so too do real Communists adhere rigidly to the 
policies of action dictated by Moscow. These leaders of atheistic 
Communism are not speaking in any kind of metaphor when they 
claim that they have a “world outlook.” Their statements should be 
sufficiently clear that they want to spread the gospel of Materialism 
all over the globe. In other words, they are saying that Communism 
is not just an economic or political system. Communism is to diffuse 
itself into all human endeavors, in history, in social life, in education, 
in labor. All walks of life are to feel its influence. That is the master 
strategy, for atheistic Communism is a way of life that definitely 
aims at affecting with its materialistic concepts every walk of life and 
human endeavor. With great zeal the apostles of Communism, the 
New Faith, propagate and preach their teachings privately and pub- 
licly. They will show you how seemingly unselfish this doctrine is 
and how it is ordained to the perfection of humanity. They seemed 
to desire the cause of the Party above their own good. Their zeal 
should fire us Catholics because theirs is a zeal for things that are 
only material and transitory; matter is the god they want all men 
to adore. It is a cause they believe worth fighting for, worth work- 
ing for. They have taken our strategy of action, our integrating spirit 
of Faith, and used it in an unholy way for a truly inhumane purpose. 

It is natural for men to believe in some dogmas. This fact has 
been evident down the ages. Today too, men must have some dogmas, 
some creed. Today, more than at any other time in history, people 
must ask themselves a very important question. It is not whether 
they will have a Faith, but rather what Faith will they choose to have. 
Will it be the Faith of Catholicism symbolized by the Crucified Christ 
on the Cross, or will the apostles of this New Faith continue to draw 
legions of suffering humanity under the banner of the bloody Ham- 
mer and Sickle? Because Christ died for ALL men, Catholicism must 
have a world outlook. But, unlike atheistic Communism, Catholicism 
looks far beyond this world, and it is just that far men and nations 
must look if they want to follow the plans of the Divine Leader. 





2cf. Summa Theol. I, q. 63, aa. 2, 3. 
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HOME ON THE FARM 


RAYMOND SMITH, O.P. 


JACK TO THE LAND” is a slogan that seems to appear in 
cycles. Unlike “Go West, young man, go West,” it is re- 
peated so often because so few pay any attention to it. One 
wonders why they say back to the land in the first place. The 
average urban American has passed his life walking on cement. It 
would seem just as sensible to tell the modern housewife to go back 
to baking her own bread, as to expect city dwellers to return to the 
land they never were on. Those born in cities will, for the most part, 
live and die there. For vacations they may head for the seashore or 
a few weeks in the country, but no one should look for an exodus to 
the land while the city offers jobs, any more than expect housewives 
to bake bread when the grocer sells it already sliced. The unfortunate 
thing about both cases is the lack of penetrating thought. The fellow 
who asks whether Grandma’s homemade bread was better than the 
standard grocery product, is an unusual chap indeed. Concerning 
the land, at least there seems to be more reason for us to consider its 
possible superiority over the city. We still have the land! 

From the Catholic point of view, the problem of the land presents 
two aspects. First it is necessary to keep the Catholics already in the 
rural sections convinced that they serve themselves and the community 
better by remaining there, and secondly, and this is the only aspect 
to be stressed in this article, to arouse interest in young Catholic 
couples now in the city of the advantages of a home on the farm. 
Horace Greeley did not get the boys to follow his advice merely with 
a slogan. The man had something to sell—there was gold in those 
Western hills, or if there wasn’t, a little muscular activity and smart 
thinking would turn everything into gold. If Catholics, contrary to 
the counsels of Christ, are seeking the materialistic advantages offered 
by the pioneer yellow journalists, then “back to the land” is bad 
advice. If they are desirious of a better life, a more Christian way 
of living, the suggestion is worth a hearing. 


we 


THE TRUE LIFE 


For Catholics, marriage is not an excursion into sensuality on a 
ticket to satisfy passion, and terminating the moment the road be- 
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comes bumpy. Matrimony is a Sacrament and the wedding bells an- 
nounce a new and permanent way of life for the bride and bride- 
groom. Previous to the nuptial day the young man and his future 
wife have had a courtship. They have become friends in a most 
intimate way. A cothmon bond of interest has united them. Plans 
for the future and dreams of things to do have occupied their 
thoughts and flowed out into their conversations. Love is grand right 
now! Everything is ideal! This walking on clouds can only last a 
limited time. The sad part of it is, nothing real may come from it. 

To such young couples a mutual undertaking deepens their 
friendship and builds it upon solid foundations. To these men and 
women of the urban sections with no previous experience on the land, 
a life away from the city is a challenge. It means a study of the 
rudiments of the life and a test by actual experience, such as during 
a summer vacation, to decide whether they can make the grade or not. 
Colleges and Universities in many of the states provide correspond- 
ence courses for those desirious of such information. ‘This very study 
is in itself a great force for securing the future happiness of the 
couple. So great a challenge when undertaken by the two unites them 
and gives them a boldness they would never otherwise possess. Thus 
even before beginning the life of rural dwellers, they have an ad- 
vantage. Instead of passing their evenings in a movie house or in 
senseless gibberish, they already have a problem which serves to bring 
them closer together, to help them unfold their thoughts and the 
secrets of their hearts to one another. This solid groundwork of 
today guarantees the strength of their bond of love for tomorrow. 

Actually they are seeking the true life, an enigma to the modern 
mind because it does not know truth nor understand life. An integral 
part of the true life will be the family. This is of utmost importance 
since “full family life must be the acid test of any system calling itself 
civilization.” If this is true, the advantages of the farm over the 
city are so staggering in proportion that one wonders what delays 
couples in turning to the land. Merely from an economic point of 
view, the wife and children take on a new aspect. They are both 
needed to work the farm. If the wife in the city prefers a job outside 
the home, it can often be traced to her awareness of being economi- 
cally a burden on her husband’s budget. He is literally supporting 
her, and if there are no children, her purpose in life seems frustrated. 
She is reduced to a mere luxury the husband can afford. She may, 





1 McNabb, Vincent, O.P., The Church and the Land, Burns Oates & Wash- 
bourne Ltd., London. 1926. p. 165. 
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as Father McNabb so bluntly states it, have learned “all the arts (or 
tricks) for becoming a wife; and none of the secrets of being a 


mother.’’? 


On the farm, the man and woman are united the whole day, at 
least in being within earshot of one another. Their work is mutual 
and their interests and love grow with the years as they cooperate on 
the reality which has become their life. A number of reasons have 
been advanced for the higher birth rate on the farm, a sign in itself 
of good family life. “1. Farming is a domestic occupation and is 
much dominated by home ideals and attitudes, which invariably in- 
clude children. 2. In the country there is comparatively little social 
competition in consuming goods which tends to reduce the number of 
children per family. 3. A larger proportion of rural people marry, 
and they marry younger than is the case in cities. 4. It costs less 
to rear children in the country, partly because a child’s labor on the 
farm makes him an economic asset after an age of eight or ten is 
attained.” 


REAL SECURITY 


As mother and father, those on the land see family life in its 
full richness. The unity of the family is fostered by the very cir- 
cumstances of farm life. “The first condition of wholesome family 
life is unity. The forces of modern industry threaten the family with 
disintegration. On the farm alone, among contemporary industries, 
the economic forces work for the unity of the home. Father, mother, 
and children are there engaged in the same intellectual interests, make 
the same social contacts. In the city the business man is away from 
his family; his occupation often is unintelligible to his wife and a 
mystery to his children.”* With this element of unity safeguarded, 
the young couple on the farm are truly building a home. 

Nowhere does the institution of private property have such sig- 
nificance as for those on the land. So necessary for their security, 
it stands as a bulwark against the vicissitudes of the times. While in 
the city, workers strike for higher wages and unemployment endan- 
gers their income, with the consequent harm to the health of the 
family, or even encourages the sin of birth prevention, the land always 
produces at least enough to supply the needs of the family. A digres- 
sion on the kind of table a farmer’s wife can provide is not necessary. 





2 [bid., p. 41. 
8 Handbook of Rural Social Resources, as quoted in The Church and the 
Country Community by Edwin V. O’Hara. Macmillan Company. 1927. p. 25. 
4 O’Hara, Edwin V. op. cit., p. 34. 
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Being at the source of supplies, a well-managed farm fulfills all the 
demands of healthy appetites. As long as it is recognized that “the 
worker on the land and his family possess the first right to the fruits 
of their toil,’ there is little danger of want for those who have made 
their home on the farm. 









THE SPIRITUAL SIDE 


The material advantages thus far enumerated would be of little 
value if they were to prove destructive to the fostering of the religious 
spirit. Such is not the case. The truth of the matter has been sum- 
med up by the Right Reverend Msgr. Luigi Ligutti. “When home- 
steads disappear, men begin to lose the supernatural, because with the 
loss of homesteads men are losing the natural basis for the super- 
natural.’’® One source of great blessings is the Family Rosary. This 
glorious and fruitful custom flourishes with greater sureness in the 
farm home because the distractions of the city are not present to draw 
away members of the family circle almost every night in the week and 
thus gradually kill the practice. Indeed, if one considers the Liturgy 
with its constant reference to crops and the processions prescribed at 
the change of the seasons, one almost concludes that the mind of 
the Church favors the land. 

Looking to Rome for direction on this subject, one discovers that 
the weight of Papal authority is in favor of more people on the land. 
It has been pointed out that the principle of Pope Leo XIII in 
Rerum Novarum, namely, that the “law . . . should favor 
ownership and its policy should be to induce as many as possible to 
become owners,” is best realized by a return to the land.?’_ Pius XII 
reaffirmed this idea in his Pentecostal address commemorating the 
social encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI.8 “Of all the goods that 
can be the object of private ownership none is more conformable to 
nature . . . than the land, the holding in which the family lives, and 
from the products of which it draws all or part of its subsistence. . . .” 
The Most Reverend Aloisius J. Muench, D.D., Bishop of Fargo, has 
expressed the vocation of the farmer in these profound words: “The 








































5 “‘Man’s Relations to the Land,” a statement of Catholics, Jews, and Protes- 
tants interested in religion and agriculture. Press release August 24th, 1945. 

6 Ligutti, Luigi G., Rt. Rev. Msgr. “The Farmer and Social Reconstruction” 
in The Catholic Mind, March 22, 1942. Reprinted from THE CATHOLIC 
CHRONICLE. 

7 cfr. McNabb, Vincent, O.P., op. cit., p. 3. 
8cfr. Ligutti, Luigi, op. cit., p. 12, 13. 
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farmer’s calling is a sacred calling . . . because he is collaborator with 
God in continuing the work of His creation.”® : 


RURAL ROADS TO DESTINY 


What America’s leaders do in the next few years will determine 
the future of our country. The end of the war has not been the be- 
ginning of peace. The battlefield has been switched from Europe 
and the Pacific right into our own front lawn. What Catholics do 
today with help also to shape the America of tomorrow. Loyalty to 
our Faith and to our Country demands that we consider the role we 
can play for best advancing the stability of these United States. A 
departure from the city and a life on the farm seems to be one way 
that young Catholic couples could further the good of their country ~ 
and the cause of religion. 

It would be misleading to overlook the need of proper training 
and false to paint the farm as a utopian form of life, just as it is 
foolish to ridicule the city as a den of iniquity. The latter attitude 
antagonizes those who might otherwise consider the land movement ; 
the former is unjust to those who accept the challenge only to face 
disillusionment. Farm life has more than its share of difficulties. 
There is, besides, a paucity of many of the conveniences one takes for 
granted in the city. “The farmer may lack some of the material 
things of city life. What does it matter? There can be culture with- 
out comfort, beauty without luxury, machines without enslaving fac- 
tories, science without worship of matter.”!° Those are strong words 
and not all are willing to surrender their comforts and luxuries. Men, 
after all, are like children. All the theoretically sound and powerful 
arguments in the world will not induce a child to take a dose of castor 
oil. The only thing that concerns the youngsters is its bad taste, and 
that was not mentioned in the arguments advanced. Sometimes the 
only object in the life of a man is the easy road to security, a false 
worldly security, and that has not been mentioned as a fruit of farm 
life. 

Indeed, a successful return to the land must not offer the life 
too many have sought since the Reformation. A transfer of big busi- 
ness ideas from the city to the farm is always disastrous. “Farming 
will be a much more successful business if it be borne in mind that 
it is not primarily a business at all . . . farming is primarily a mode 
of life, and only secondarily a commercial business. Its ultimate suc- 





8cfr. The Catholic Mind, September 8, 1941, p. 3. 
10 Muench, Most Rev. Aloisius J., in The Catholic Mind, September 8, 1941. 
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cess will be secured by producing for the family living on the farm, 
instead of producing an agricultural speciality and buying the neces- 
sities of life for the rural home. For the agricultural industry as a 
whole diversified production and a self-sufficing economy is the far- 
seeing policy.”!? 

Perhaps before any large number of young Catholics will accept 
the invitation to a life of hard but valuable labor on the farm, their 
hearts will have to be changed. Materialism has infected the best of 
us. Our sense of values has been distorted. We cannot see beyond 
today to the end of life ever pressing upon us. The Faith has ceased 
to be vital and the dangers to it are ignored. The threat of Com- 
munism is strongest in our cities. A Catholic farm population could 
stabilize us against its encroachments on the land, while an aroused 
and articulate laity held the fort in the city.. The urban birth rate 
is constantly dropping and this constitutes another hardship for the 
Church. A Catholic increase from the farm could offset this decrease 
in the city until some adjustment is finally made. The most crucial 
danger of the city lies in the fact that the roots of spirituality are 
drying up there. More and more cities are becoming atheistic. The 
power of man is too evident to its inhabitants for them to look beyond 


to God. Hence, to the farmer we must turn, for the golden wheat 
reminds him of the Eucharist; the grapes, not of wrath, but of the 
Saviour’s Blood. As we await a new world we look to the soil, for 
from it comes life, perhaps this time the life of a new and better 
world. 


11 O’Hara, Edwin V. op. cit., p. 71. 





THE GADFLY 


PAUL FARRELL, O.P. 


S FOOD is to a baby, so are sources to an historian; too 
few, and he starves; too many, and he develops colic or in- 
digestion. Although the historian must rest content with a 
meager diet of documents concerned with the first Greek 

Philosophers, such is not the case when Socrates becomes the subject. 
About him there is an abundance of material; perhaps even too much 
for historical purposes, particularly when the testimony of different 
contemporaries is not in agreement. For Aristophanes, Socrates was 
nothing less than a sophistical charlatan, a fallacious rhetorician, and 
a dangerous enemy of the Athenian state. Xenophon on the contrary, 
a disciple of Socrates and one of his most ardent admirers, presents 
him as an exceptionally intelligent man, whose courage and love for 
the state brought him into countless disputes with opponents who 
could not, or would not, be taught the truth. Definitely intelligent 
and courageous, Socrates in Xenophan’s eyes was none the less of 
the earth earthy and perhaps just a degree or two more utilitarian 
than a true lover of wisdom should be. At the hands of Plato, Soc- 
rates is indeed earthbound, but the aura of divinity constantly hovers 
about him as he strives to wing his way heavenward, not however, 
without some very distressing incidents. 

Three men write of Socrates, and three opinions are preserved 
for posterity. Must the student, therefore, decide which is the cari- 
cature and which, the true character? Not at all. Although eclec- 
ticism is frowned upon in learned circles, still there is precedent 
enough for harmonizing these accounts into a composite picture of the 
sage of antiquity. According to Plato, Socrates himself established 
the precedent in the course of his long defence before the Athenian 
judges: 


And now, Athenians, I am not going to argue for my own 
sake, as you may think, but for yours, that you may not sin 
against the God by condemning me, who am his gift to you. 
For if you kill me you will not easily find a successor to me, 
who, if I may use such a ludicrous figure of speech, am a sort 
of gadfly, given to the state by God; and the state is a great 
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and noble steed who is tardy in his motions owing to his very 
size, and requires to be stirred into life. I am that gadfly 
which God has attached to the state, and all day long and in all 
places am always fastening upon you, arousing and persuading 
and reproaching you.! 


A gift of God, a gadfly to pester the Athenian state, Socrates 
was both of these to the men of Athens, but not always both to the 
same man. For many he was a particularly obnoxious species of gad- 
fly, one that tormented their consciences, pricked at their pride, and 
settled upon their ignorance. Behind the metaphor lies the concrete 
fact that Socrates, convinced that he was a divine envoy commissioned 
to make men virtuous, used a peculiar method of attaining his end, 
the elenchus. 


THE NATURE OF A SOCRATIC ELENCHUS 


In its broadest sense elenchus designates a process of examining 
an individual concerning a statement he has proposed, by asking him 
questions which demand explicit answers in terms of which the truth 
of the original statement will be judged. Now, there is nothing un- 
usual in the process just described, and certainly nothing can be found 
in it to justify Socrates’ claim to be a gadfly. Only when it is given 
a characteristic, little twist, when it is conducted in such a manner that 
the original statement is always refuted to the embarrassment of the 
victim, does the elenchus become peculiarly Socratic. 

In the latter sense elenchus is one of the predominant features 
contributing to the charm of Plato’s early dialogues. Here Socrates 
is depicted as constantly putting someone to the test, not to display 
his own wisdom, nor to entertain by a manifestation of his rhetoric 
and logic. Rather, he is principally concerned with teaching morals, 
almost exclusively so; and what absorbs his interest is the discovery 
of the means through which men can become virtuous, namely the 
knowledge of virtue in general and of the nature of particular vir- 
tues. Simply enough, for him virtue is defined as a science, and this 
science must be obtained before men can become virtuous. Conse- 
quently, his questions for the most part are concerned with the defini- 
tions of virtues. 

Having received as an answer an opinion that was current at 


1 Plato, Apology, 30 & 31. Translation by Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato, 
Random House, New York. 1937. Vol. I, pp. 413-414. Future citations to 
Plato’s dialogues will be listed according to title, section number, volume, and 
page as they appear in Jowett’s translation. 
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the time or known to have been advanced by some reputedly wise 
man, Socrates asks many more questions, each of which demands an 
answer that is fairly obvious or inescapable. Such questions usually 
offer little difficulty, whereas the original question is one that presents 
a definite problem. Hence, a refusal to answer these secondary ques- 
tions makes the victim, to say the least, look and feel a bit queer, if 
not actually irrational. In this way a number of more or less related 
agreements and denials are elicited by the interlocutor, as the gadfly 
circles his prey looking for a vulnerable spot. The victim is not al- 
ways a dupe, even though he may well be a “dope.” For instance, 
Thrasymachus of the Republic is one who set out to swat the gadfly. 
As Socrates finished his rather peaceful discourse with Polymarchus, 
Thrasymarchus made known his presence, in characteristic fashion. 
Socrates relates that “Thrasymachus could no longer hold his peace; 
and, gathering himself up, he came at us like a wild beast, seeking to 
devour us. We were quite panic-stricken at the sight of him. He 
roared out to the whole company: What folly, Socrates, has taken 
possession of you all?’”’? It is this same Thrasymachus who, unable 
to stand the constant buzzing and circling of the gadfly, attempted 
to leave hurriedly only to be pounced upon by the interested auditors 
and forced to continue the discourse. 

An innocent statement of Socrates, such as : “Come now let us 
add our admissions together,”* indicates that the end of a discourse 
is at hand. One might well imagine Socrates wringing his hands to- 
gether in anticipation of his success, much as a fly manipulates his 
forelegs (just why is not known) in preparation for the long-awaited 
bite. However, this would be pushing Socrates’ metaphor of the gad- 
fly farther than the truth of the situation will allow. Actually the 
event bears about it the air of an impersonal, and occasionally even a 
somewhat disagreeable task. Of course, the term of the elenchus is 
always a definite victory for Socrates, since the process of recapitula- 
tion invariably produces the contradictory of the original position 
taken by his adversary. Thus, propositions to which the answerer 
had to agree have shown the falsity of his first admission. 


SOCRATIC IRONY 


Such is the Socratic elenchus stripped to its bare essentials. 
Constantly used throughout the early dialogues, this process invariably 
results in the refutation of the person questioned. Despite the fact 


2 The Republic, 336. Vol. I, p. 601. 
83 Protagoras, 332. Vol. I, p. 102 “Let us recapitulate our admissions,” is 
another formula used. ‘ 
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that the refutation ordinarily follows upon a rigorous discourse of 
reason, Socrates remains adamant in his insistence that he is thor- 
oughly ignorant about the subject under discussion. Questions in- 
sidiously precise, a dialectic pitiless in its subtlety are the weapons 
used by Socrates to pummel the citadels of his opponent’s false opin- 
ions, to undermine their foundations, and to lay bare their inherent 
weakness. But when the badly-beaten victim turns to Socrates for 
help, the latter retreats behind the most convenient barricade of his 
self-confessed ignorance. He insists that his rdle is not to supply an- 
swers but merely to suggest questions; all he knows is the fact that 
he does not know anything. This is his attitude, and in proof of his 
sincerity he needs only to remind his adversary that all his questions 
have been requests for information; none of them could be consid- 
ered as an attempted examination of another’s knowledge. Typical 
of this rejoinder is the maneuver employed by Socrates to gain time 
for thought, when Critias suddenly changed the grounds of the argu- 
ment: “‘. .. you come to me as though I professed to know about the 
questions which I ask, and as though I could, if I only would, agree 
with you. Whereas the fact is that I enquire with you into the truth 
of that which is advanced from time to time, just because I do not 
know; and when I have enquired, I will say whether I will agree 
with you or not. Please then to allow me time to reflect.”* Again, 
when Critias insists that Socrates has so maneuvered the argument 
that he cannot escape the charge of seeking to refute his opponent, 
an accusation which Socrates always denies, the ever-present haven of 
ignorance is waiting to afford Socrates a storm-cellar; “And what if 
I am? How can you think that I have any other motive in refuting 
you but what I should have in examining into myself? (sic) which 
motive would be just a fear of my unconsciously fancying that I 
knew something of which I was ignorant.”5 

It was against this attitude of Socrates that the volatile Thrasy- 
machus exploded into a torrent of words which are responsible for 
the name given to this nuance of the elenchus: “How characteristic 
of Socrates! .. . that’s your ironical style. Did I not foresee—have 
I not already told you, that whatever he was asked he would refuse 
to answer, and try irony or any other shuffle, in order that he might 
avoid answering ?’’6 


4 Charmides, 165. Vol. I, p. 15. 

5 Ibid., 166, p. 16. 

6 Republic, 337. Vol. I, p. 602. Thrasymachus insisted on his point vigor- 
ously: “Yes, he replied, and then Socrates will do as he always does—refuse to 
answer himself, but take and pull to pieces the answer of some one else. I[bid. 
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EFFECTS ON THE VICTIMS 


Thrasymachus was not alone in his wrath against Socrates’ use 
of the ironical elenchus. Many others felt the sting of the gadfly 
much to the amusement of the onlookers (Sophist, 230), and the 
victims’ anger increased in proportion to their humiliation. Socrates 
himself confessed that “my inquisition has led to my having many 
enemies of the worst and most dangerous kind, and has given occasion 
also to many calumnies.”” 

Nevertheless, not everyone who experienced Socrates’ irony be- 
came his enemy. Many who were well disposed humbly admitted 
their ignorance (e.g. Laches and Charmides depict such conversions) ; 
others, wounded in their vanity, sought an expedient means of beating 
a hasty retreat with some shred of their self-respect remaining intact. 
Thus Protagoras at a decisive moment in his discourse suddenly re- 
membered that several important matters demanded his immediate 
and undivided attention. 

By far the most universal effect is the complete bewilderment 
of the one questioned. Meno was not talking only for himself, when 
he said: 


O Socrates, I used to be told, before I knew you, that you 
were always doubting yourself and making others doubt; and 
now you are casting your spells over me, and I am simply get- 
ting bewitched and enchanted, and am at my wit’s end. And 
if I may venture to make a jest on you, you seem to me both 
in your appearance and in your power over others to be very 
like the flat torpedo fish, who torpifies those who come near 
him and touch him, as you have now torpified me, I think.® 


WHY A GADFLY? 


By its very nature the ironic elenchus is both destructive and to 
some extent hypocritical: destructive, because it is ordained solely to 
refutation; hypocritical, because the interrogator simulates ignorance. 
Moreover, among its effects must be enumerated the confusion and 
embarrassment of its victims. Finally, it made many enemies for 
Socrates; and, as he himself confesses in the Apology, it was the 
occasion for his trial and thereby indirectly led to his death. On the 
whole, then, Socrates’ antics as the gadfly do not present a favorable 


7 Apology, 23. Vol. I, p. 406. Socrates’ method was so well known that 
even when the young men who, had nothing better to do, started to imitate him, 
their victims reviled him as a villainous misleader of youth. Jbid. 

8 Meno, 80. Vol. I, p. 359. 
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picture. Why then does Plato cast him in this offensive rdle and at 
the same time attempt to present him in a favorable light? In other 
words, on what grounds does Plato justify or at least condone the 
use of this method? 

The shifting ground of popular amusement certainly does not 
serve as the foundation for the destructive, passion-arousing ironic 
elenchus. None other than the solid rock of religion is Plato’s ulti- 
mate foundation. In the Apology Socrates maintains that his method 
took its origin in the Delphic god’s response to Chaerephon that no 
man was wiser than Socrates. Convinced that he had no true wis- 
dom, Socrates looked upon the response as a riddle, which certainly 
had some meaning since a god can not lie. “After long considera- 
tion,” he tells us, “I thought of a method of trying the question. I 
reflected that if I could only find a man wiser than myself, then I 
might go to the god with a refutation in my hand.’”® His first experi- 
ence with a politician reputedly wise generated hatred and enmity 
for himself, because he tried to show that the wisdom attributed to 
the politician did not actually belong to him. Others are visited ; 
other enemies are made; poets are discovered to possess some sort of 
genius or inspiration by which they write poetry but not the wisdom 
to interpret their own writings; artisans are found to be truly wise, 
but in their conceit they attempt to extend this knowledge beyond its 
legitimate limits. Consequently, Socrates concluded that the god was 
right; he himself was wiser than other men, for whereas those who 
were said to be wise in reality knew nothing, he at least knew that he 
did not know. “And so I go about the world, obedient to the god, 
and search and make enquiry into the wisdom of anyone, whether 
citizen or stranger, who appears to be wise; and if he is not wise, 
then in vindication of the oracle I show him that he is not wise; and 
my occupation quite absorbs me, and I have no time to give either to 
any public matter of interest or to any concern of my own, but I am 
in utter poverty by reason of my devotion to the god.”?° 

From the background of this religious and moral setting, the 
purpose of the ironic elenchus emerges as a means of moral improve- 
ment undertaken and continued by Socrates in accordance with a 
divine command. Despite the fact that this method of logical inquisi- 
tion hardly seems apt to effect the purgation presupposed to moral 
formation, Plato constantly pictures Socrates as a moral reformer 
thoroughly preoccupied with applying his elenchus. In The Sophist 


9 Apology, 21. Vol. I, p. 404. 
10 Apology, 23. Vol. I, p. 406. 
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Plato contrasts the elenchus with another, more orthodox method of 
moral education called admonition, which involves the traditional 
measures of spankings, coaxings, corrections, advising, etc. But the 
Stranger, who is Socrates’ spokesman in this instance, is quite sure 
that admonition gives more trouble than it is worth and does little 
good in making men willing to learn those things in which he mis- 
takenly thinks himself well versed. Against this spirit of conceit, 
another method must be used, the elenchus. In glowing terms the 
Stranger compares Socrates’ medium to the process of medication, 
and thus indicates that it is a preliminary to knowledge and not pro- 
ductive of science or wisdom by itself: 


As the physician considers that the body will receive no 
benefit from taking food until the internal obstacles have been 
removed, so the purifier of the soul is conscious that the patient 
will receive no benefit from the application of knowledge— 
until he is refuted, and from refutation learns modesty; he 
must be purged of his prejudices first and made to think that 
he knows only what he knows and no more. . . . For all these 
reasons we must admit that refutation is the greatest and 
chiefest of purifications, and he who has not been refuted, 
though he be the great King himself, is in an awful state of 
impurity... 2 


A third passage suggests that the elenchus has its uses not only 
in moral reformation but also in placing an individual on the road to 
knowledge. Here the nuances of religious and moral motives fade 
into the background, as the gadfly strips men of their complacency in 
ignorance and arouses their curiosity, truly the stepping-stone to wis- 
dom for philosophy begins in wonder. This passage occurs immedi- 
ately after Meno’s ignorant slave has been induced to venture a solu- 
tion to the problem of constructing a square double the area of a 
given square. Socrates, turning to Meno, summarizes the situation: 


Do you see, Meno, what advances he has made in his 
power of recollection? He did not know at first, and he does 
not know now, what is the side of a figure of eight feet: but 
then he thought that he knew, and answered confidently as if 
he knew, and had no difficulty; now he has a difficulty, and 
neither knows nor fancies that he knows. . . . But do you sup- 
pose that he would ever have enquired into or learned what 
he fancied he knew, though he was really ignorant of it, until 





11 The Sophist, 230. Vol. II, p. 236. 
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he had fallen into perplexity under the idea that he did not 
know, and had desired to know?! 


THE GADFLY IS SWATTED 


In its own right*the ironic elenchus proved its merit as a method 
of instruction both in moral education and in philosophical disciple. 
Admittedly, it was never intended as a method of indoctrination ; 
nevertheless elenchus performed the yeoman’s task of making its 
victims docile, and this in a twofold manner: 1) it removed self- 
conceit, an almost impenetrable barrier to knowledge, by establishing 
clearly the ignorance of the one questioned; 2) it awoke men from 
their dogmatic slumber into an active wonder about matters truly 
philosophical. 

Plato and Aristotle, who “cut their philosophical teeth” on So- 
cratic elenchus, recognized its value and attempted to preserve its 
most useful features. The first move was to take the sting out of the 
gadfly by removing the ironic features. In his middle and later dia- 
logues Plato incorporates a gentler type of elenchus into the more 
constructive and scientific dialectic. Nevertheless, refutation and 
moral improvement never totally disappear as the effects of Plato’s 
elenchus. 

Aristotle swatted the gadfly and preserved its remains in the 
innocuous museum-piece, topical or probable reasoning. Such rea- 
soning can and does serve a useful purpose in intellectual discipline 
and in the investigation of indemonstrable principles.1* When en- 
gaged in these activities men are too busy at important work to bother 
about flies. However, Aristotle left a small opening through which 
the gadfly might squeeze his way back into philosophical circles, for 
topical reasoning may be employed in what he calls “casual encount- 
ers,’ where elenchus is definitely in style. Should the gadfly begin 
to buzz again in these new surroundings, then, as far as Aristotle is 
concerned, someone else will have to attend to the swattting. 


12 Meno, 84. Vol. I, pp. 363-364. 
13 Aristotle, Topics, Bk. I, chs. 1, 2. 





+: REVEREND WILLIAM ANTHONY O'CONNELL, O.P. +} 


On December 1, 1945, the Province of St. Joseph’s suffered the 
loss of an excellent missionary and parish priest, a fervent religious 
and a zealous priest of God. Father William A. O’Connell, O.P., 
died in Providence Hospital, Washington, D. C., after an illness of 
nine weeks. 

Father O’Connell was born on July 24, 1893 in Marinette, Wis- 
consin. He was the seventh of eight ‘children of James John and 
Mary Theresa (Cox) O’Connell. Having completed his elementary 
and high school training at Our Lady of Lourdes, he found that God 
had seen fit to grant him the grace of a religious vocation. The young 
student applied for admission to the Dominican Order and was ac- 
cepted. He was admitted to the Novitiate at Saint Joseph’s 
Priory near Somerset, Ohio and on December 3, 1914, he received 
there the holy Habit of St. Dominic. After his philosophical 
and theological studies at the House of Studies in Washington, D. C., 
he was ordained by the Most Reverend John T. McNicholas, O.P., 
then Bishop of Duluth, Minnesota. 

The young Dominican was first assigned to parish work at St. 
Patrick’s Church, Columbus, Ohio. He then continued to do parish 
work in St. Thomas’ Church, Zanesville, Ohio; St. Mary’s, New 
Haven, Connecticut; St. Dominic’s Washington, D. C. and St. Dom- 
inic’s, Denver, Colorado. In 1931, because of his preaching abilities, 
he was assigned to serve on the Southern Missionary Band. For two 
years he was stationed at St. Louis Bertrand’s, Louisville, Kentucky, 
as a missionary. In 1934, he was transferred to the Dominican Con- 
vent of St. Catherine’s near Springfield, Kentucky. After two years 
as Chaplain to the Dominican Sisters, he again took up the work of a 
missionary and was assigned to St. Dominic’s Washington, D. C. 
From 1936 until his death, Father served the Order as a preacher on 
the Eastern Mission Band. 

On December 1, William Anthony O’Connell, O.P., passed to his 
final reward. The Very Rev. B. P. Shaffer, O.P., Prior of St. Dom- 
inic’s Washington, D. C., administered the last sacraments. The body 
of the zealous missionary was brought to his beloved St. Dominic’s 
to be viewed by the faithful he so loved. His priestly career ended 
after serving his Lord and the Order for twenty-four years. 

The Rev. Dominic Dolan, O.P., head of the Rosary Confrater- 
nity Society and classmate of Father O’Connell celebrated the Solemn 
High Mass, on December 4. The Deacon of the Mass was the Rev. 
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J. U. Cahill, O.P., Chaplain of the Convent of Mt. St. Mary-on-the- 
Hudson, Newburgh, New York. The Sub-Deacon was the Very 
Reverend H. H. Welsh, O.P., of St. Catherine’s in New York. The 
Very Reverend Justin McManus, O.P., a very dear friend of Father 
O’Connell preached the eulogy. The Dominican Novices of the 
House of Studies, Washington, D. C., were privileged to serve the 
Mass and sing the Mass of Requiem. The Mass was presided over 
by the Very Reverend Father Provincial and attended by a number 
of secular priests, Franciscan and Dominican Fathers. A large num- 
ber of the faithful from the parish and the Sisters and children of St. 
Dominic’s school also attended. Burial was in the Dominican plot 
in Mt. Olivet cemetery, Washington, D. C. The final absolution was 
imparted by Father O’Connell’s classmate, Father Dolan, O.P. 

Dominicana extends its sincerest sympathy to his sisters, Mary 
and Margaret and to his brothers, James, David, and George and to 
his many friends. 

May Almighty God receive him into heaven and may Our Holy 
Father St. Dominic claim him as one of his true sons! May he rest 
in peace! 





>: VERY REV. FREDRICK CYRIL WAHLE, O.P., P.G. >} 


The Very Rev. Fredrick Cyril Wahle, O.P., S.T.Lr., P.G., died 
at St. Catherine’s Convent, Racine, Wisconsin, on February 2, 1946. 

Born in Allendorf, Westphalia, Germany, on May 16, 1877, to 
Fredrick and Elizabeth (Messler) Wahle, he received his primary and 
secondary education in the schools of Westphalia, and in the Uni- 
versity of Munster. He was clothed in the Habit of the Order of 
Preachers in Sacred Heart Priory, Venlo, Holland, and made pro- 
fession of vows there on May 24, 1900. He completed his philo- 
sophical studies in the same priory, and returned to Germany to St. 
Joseph’s Priory, Dusseldorf, where he undertook his theological 
studies. These studies completed, he was ordained to the priesthood 
in the Cathedral of Cologne by Cardinal Fischer, on August 10, 1906. 
Shortly after his ordination, Father Wahle was awarded the degree, 
Lector in Sacred Theology. Then followed years of fruitful labor in 
the active ministry, especially in the pulpit, for Father Wahle’s ora- 
torical gifts were recognized and made use of by his superiors. 

When the first World War broke out, Fr. Wahle offered his 
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services as Chaplain in the German Army. He saw much action and 
was decorated several times for bravery. At the close of the War, 
he was elected prior of the Immaculate Conception Convent in Wurz- 
burg. On the completion of his term of office, in 1923, Fr. Wahle 
came to the United States, and did missionary work in and around 
Racine, Wisconsin. In 1925, he became chaplain of St. Catherine’s 
Convent, Racine, which office he held until his death. He was a mem- 
ber of the German province. 

His funeral Mass was sung by the Rev. Carl Piepenbrier, O.P., 
and Fathers from the Dominican House of Studies in River Forest 
acted as deacon and subdeacon. Very Rev. Tarcisius Rattler, 
O.S.A., prior of St. Rita’s Monastery, Racine, preached the eulogy. 

To Father Wahle’s relatives and friends Dominicana extends its 
sympathy. 

May his soul rest in peace! 








The Clean Oblation. By M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. pp. 214. Radio Replies 
Press, St. Paul, Minnesota. 1945. $2.75. 


Fr. Forrest is convinced that the abundant variety of opinions 
about the Mass is a needless impediment to the vital understanding 
of this central doctrine. He has attempted to simplify and unify this 
diversity of thought and channel it toward a better intellectual and 
devotional grasp on the “clean oblation.” His argument can be briefly 
schematized as follows: 

I. Christ’s Personal Sacrifice. 


A. First he advances a special definition of sacrifice: “the ac- 
tion whereby a priest offers to God a victim in a state of immolation 
in order to appease and worship God.” (p. 16) 


B. Second, he applies this definition to the Last Supper and 
Calvary and concludes that each of these actions verifies his defini- 
tion of sacrifice. 

C. Thus the author polarizes two sets of opinions: the Unicist, 
which would combine the Supper and Calvary as matter and form 
into one sacrificial act; and the Dualist, which holds that the Supper 
and Calvary, each by itself, is a true and complete sacrificial act. 
Firmly embracing the Dualist position, Fr. Forrest launches a thor- 
ough attack on the Unicists, especially de la Taille. He goes to Fr. 
de la Taille’s sources, Peter Canisius and the Tridentine theologians 
and with apt and complete quotations argues that the Gregorianum 
professor has abused and distorted his authorities, that the “Myster- 
ium Fidei” is absolutely devoid of traditional backing. 

II. Christ’s Sacrifice offered by the ministry of priests. 


A. To verify that the Mass, like the Supper and Calvary, is also 
in itself a complete and true sacrifice the author quotes traditional 
sources to witness his contention that Christ is formally put in the 
condition of a victim, and that Christ formally exercises a priestly of- 
fering in the Mass. 


B. In treating of the relationship of representation between the 
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Mass and Calvary, Fr. Forrest simplifies diverse opinions by ways of 
rejection. At this point not only the Unicist opinions of de la Taille 
and Bishop MacDonald but particular explanations of Dualists such 
as Bellarmine, Ligouri, Lugo, Franzelin, Suarez, Lessius and Vas- 
quez are excluded as failing to measure up to previously established 
definitions. 


G. Using the notion of “sacramental replica” as a key idea the 
author explains the Mass as a continuation of Calvary by way of 
renewal. 

III. Fruits of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 

A. First comes a general explanation and division of the effects 
and fruits of the Mass. 

B. This is followed by a special inquiry into the propriatory 
and impetratory fruits. 


C. The section concludes with a chapter on the application of 
the Mass. 


In general Fr. Forrest is to be commended for his logical co- 
herence, his scholarly research and his charitable refutation of unten- 
able opinions. The over-all purpose of bringing unity into compli- 


cated diversity of thought is neatly accomplished. However, in the 
interests of a better understanding of this question certain criticisms 
should not be unwelcome. These criticisms can be summarized under 
three heads as follows: 


1.) Salmeron and Lainez expressly held that the Supper, Cal- 
vary and the Mass are each a true and complete sacrifice. Trent says 
that the Mass is a sacrifice, the same as Calvary, differing only in 
the manner of offering. Now, the exact assertions of Salmeron and 
Lainez sufficiently exclude their use by de la Taille to prove his 
thesis. However, in as much as Trent itself did not define the opin- 
ions of Salmeron and Lainez but rather abstained from using their 
express formula, the argument from these theologians for the Dualist 
position labors under an inherent weakness. 


2.) Though Fr. Forrest distinguishes in a vague way the two 
orders of signification in the Mass he does not fully apply them. 
First, the external sacrifice is a sign of an internal sacrifice as smile is 
a sign of pleasure. Second, the Mass is a sign of Calvary as a statue 
of Caesar is a sign of Caesar. This is the key idea to the devotional 
grasp on the Mass. The author gives only a hint of it. The formal 
aspect of his predications is equivocal. For example, we can speak 
of a statue of Caesar in the genus of sign and in its proper substance. 
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As a sign we predicate of it: Caesar, living, man etc. As a substance 
we predicate of it: not-Caesar, stone, non-living etc. In defining 
the Mass as a sacrifice, if Trent accepted the subject, sc., the Mass 
in its proper substance, then the Dualist position and Fr. Forrest’s 
definition of sacrifice stand. If the subject is actually to be accepted 
under the genus of sign, the classical Thomist definition of sacrifice 
stands and Fr. Forrest embraces the Dualist position without need. 

3.) Because of this equivocation the question of number as ap- 
plied to substantial or accidental oneness or twoness rests unsettled. 
If the Supper, Calvary and the Mass are each taken as complete and 
true sacrifices in themselves, you conclude that there are substantially 
three sacrifices, one in the way three baptisms are one and one in the 
accidental sense that Caesar and his statue are one. If the Mass is a 
sacrifice in the way a statue of Caesar is Caesar then there is sub- 
stantially one sacrifice, just as there is only one Caesar. In other 
words, if the essence of the Mass is to be a sign then differences of 
place and time and manner are truly accidental. 

In conclusion this reviewer would like to state in unequivocal 
terms that this is a magnificent English theological treatise on the 
Mass. The incomplete and equivocal use of the two orders of sig- 
nification mentioned above is almost inevitable in one who ap- 
proached this question in its controversial context. None the less, 
all lovers of the Mass and its theology, clerical and lay, will cherish 
this volume as an apt instrument for deepening their understanding 
of the Clean Oblation. J.F. 


Religion in the Post-War World. Edited by Willard L. Sperry. Vol. I. 
Religion and our Devided Denominations; Vol. ||. Religion of Sol- 
dier and Sailor; Vol. III. Religion and our Racial Tensions; Vol. IV. 
Religion and Education. pp. circa 110 each. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1945. $1.50 each volume. 


These four volumes offer twenty essays written by leading schol- 
ars on the relation of religion to post-war problems in church unity, 
racial tension, education, and the religious outlook of returning serv- 
icemen. Written independently, the essays often overlap, or do not 
touch the subject at hand, or contradict one another in their conclu- 
sions. With the exception of articles by Fr. LaFarge and Rabbi 
Finkelstein on Church Unity and Col. Cleary on the Ministry of the 
Chaplain, the writers are all Protestant. Since Catholic thought is 
nowhere represented, the substance of the four volumes is that of 
Protestant thinkers. To the main problems set forth, the solutions 
offered may be taken as those of the most able Protestant scholars. 
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In reality, the series concerns Protestantism and the post-war world. 

Some of the essays are fact and anecdote; others are sociological 
or scientific surveys with only a marginal relation to religion. The 
remaining twelve represent the contribution of the book to religious 
thinking, and they offer earnest solutions to the problems recognized 
by all. 

A careful reader of these volumes is forced to see that for these 
writer's, almost universally, there is no truth in religion, at least truth 
in the sense of reality, of things existing, of an order of truth above 
the mind, existing whether or not there was a human mind. God is 
arbitrary. He is a myth for one writer; beauty is higher than God 
for another. Most seem to be ready to admit that if doctrinal change 
is necessary for social improvement, then this change should not be 
hindered. All religions have the same validity. The question of 
church unity is not to find the true church and then join it; but of 
somehow getting the existing ones to unite on some level, no matter 
how diluted the doctrine, or weak and atrophied the authority. 


The general character of the book follows a plan, and nearly all 
the thought-essays fit it. It is: a) We have a problem; b) here are 
the facts, the causes, and the effects that are bound up with the 
problem; c) here is a solution, or d) no solution is possible in the 
near future. Concerning the vision of the problem, of the distress, 
sorrow and evil that one finds in present social conditions, in educa- 
tion and in the general secularization of culture, the analyses are 
brilliant and penetrating. The writers are sincere men appalled at 
the enormity of the evil. They convey their eagerness to find a solu- 
tion, even at the cost of considerable sacrifice. 

Concerning the solutions offered to these problems, if one were 
offered: a) the solution is patently ineffectual, and usually lacks any 
hard practical grasp of the job that has to be done; and b) the Cath- 
olic solution, one usually working in present day America is either 
studiously ignored, or criticized with a passing appraisal that is uni- 
formed and, in view of the gravity of the situation and the evident 
Catholic solution, professionally ridiculous. In all these essays, the 
Catholic Church is not given the consideration that is due her even 
as a Christian body. She is urbanely ignored as having nothing of 
worth to study. In some cases she is the victim of mordant unin- 
formed criticisms. The book demonstrates three things. First, the 
essayists show that the division of American religious life into sects 
has brought nothing but vice, ignorance, religious tepidity, secularism, 
and sorrow, to the country. The analysis of just how this pitiable 
state has come about is the chief virtue of the essays. The solution 
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some propose, on the other hand, that the Catholic Church relax 
some of her strictness and dissolve her solidarity, shows the weakness 
of the book. Catholic solidarity has, in fact, been responsible for the 
only substantial religious tradition that is still alive. The argument 
that if she were willing to give up considering herself the one true 
Church, then religious life would flourish in America, cannot be 
proved on any principles. It is indeed theologically false. The 
Church’s oneness, to which this division into sects is repugnant, is 
bound up essentially and necessarily with her holiness, by which re- 
ligious and holy lives are made possible. They are inseparable. 

The second fact demonstrated is that Protestant thinkers are 
aware of the great and complete religious ignorance and indifference 
among Americans. (One writer observed that religion-less public 
schools have not “destroyed or perverted the essential goals towards 
which religion, in its broadest and best sense, leads.” But most of 
his colleagues agree that they have done just that.) Their interest in 
these problems is a sign that the vigor of religious life in America 
has gone completely. We are in fact, though they have not said as 
much here, Godless, and getting worse by the hour. 

The third conclusion is that there is no remotely adequate Prot- 
estant answer. These able thinkers have produced only the problem. 
As for any action from the Protestant communion toward solving 
problems which all in common recognize in ‘America, nothing can be 
expected. Protestantism, as one writer admitted, is demoralized, un- 
organized, and at odds within itself. There is no agreement as to 
what should be done; nor is there the basis for common action if 
one plan should be accepted. It is, indeed, searching for solutions to 
religious problems outside the field of religion itself. 

It is difficult to write these words in the face of the evident sin- 
cerity of the editor and essayists in these books. But they have con- 
fessed their inadequacy so plainly that anyone interested in our com- 
mon problems is struck with it before many pages are read. 


It becomes clear from a study of these Protestant solutions that 
the Catholic. answer is the only one, even if Christ had not told us 
that it would be. What is needed for religious unity is a return of all 
men who love Him to the One Church of Christ. What is needed 
for the return of religion to education is the teaching of religion 
as truth, and the ordering of all disciplines to it in the same way that 
all things are ordained to God. The answer to secularism in America 
is Sanctifying Grace, the Sacraments, and a vital Christianity built 
on real objective truths and realities; and not on the figments of 
human experience. What is needed for all sincere men is the gift 
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of faith, the Catholic faith; not alone an intellectual acquaintance 
with the doctrines, but the supernatural virtue, the movement of 
grace, the dwelling of the Holy Ghost in the intellects and wills of 
men. Catholics have the faith, however unworthily they walk with it. 
But God will nct move without prayer, and He will not bring America 
to Himself unless faithful Christians show themselves worthy of it. 
This is the work of the Church Unity Octave celebrated in January ; 
it ought to be the intention of every Catholic through the whole year. 
These books are a pleading argument for prayer for the completion of 
this ideal. M.H.&F.C. 


Universal Atlas of Happiness. By Leo J. Belanger, S.J. Published pri- 
vately at St. Xavier's High School, Patna, India. 


This work is designed to serve as a text for a high school reli- 
gion course. It particularly aims at a unified picture of Catholic doc- 
trine, an over-all view of the entire religion course. The Atlas con- 
sists of twenty-five folders (unbound to facilitate individual use) 
which treat the questions of beatitude, the Fall, Redemption, Christ, 
grace and the sacramental system. The entire Atlas hinges on human 
happiness as an axis. Each folder or map includes an illustration 
with accompanying explanation and an exposition of principles which 
is followed by practical conclusions and applications. Each map ends 
with a question which serves to introduce the following map. 

In general the work is well done. The difficulties of vocabulary 
are neatly handled with strong vernacular equivalents for scientific 
terms. Images and stories are forcefully employed as an aid to 
memory, a tool for the mind in understanding and an incentive to 
practical application. J.F. 


Spiritual Problems of Our Times. By Don Luigi Sturzo. pp. 182. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., New York. 1945. $2.00. 


In this work Don Sturzo draws on his fifty-year experience of 
cultural, social and political activity in order to present many of the 
spiritual problems which confront the modern world. All the prob- 
lems contained in this short study refer to events or conversations in 
which the author participated. With mature judgment and kindly 
sympathy the author presents the various difficulties which man is 
liable to encounter in his search for the true and the good. The first 
four chapters of the work deal with “The Quest of the Truth.” This 
treatment is necessarily theoretical and, in places, too profound for 
the ordinary reader to derive much benefit from it. The last eight 
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chapters, however, dealing with man’s “Quest for the Good,” contain 
many practical suggestions which will be of help, especially to the 
faithful living in the world, who are earnestly striving to follow God’s 
call to perfection. Written primarily for the faithful, nevertheless, 
this book may be of help to those non-Catholics who are searching 
for the stable values of faith in a modern world of changing creeds 
and shifting morals. From Don Sturzo’s long and varied experience 
in dealing with people as a priest, educator, and Catholic Actionist— 
as recorded in this small book—will be derived many useful hints on 
the advancement in the spiritual life. J.L.L. 


The Trinity and the Unicity of the Intellect. By St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Translated by Sister Rose Emmanuella Brennan, S.H.N. pp. 289 
with index. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1946. $3.00. 


With the ever-increasing interest in the teachings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, students are realizing more and more the necessity of going 
to the works of the Angelic Doctor himself, not only to the two fa- 
mous Summae, but to the minor works as well. Among these latter, 
the treatise on The Unicity of the Intellect and the Commentary on 
the de Trinitate of Boethius hold first rank because of their important 
doctrines in logic, epistemology, and psychology, the relation of faith 
to reason, and the distinction of the sciences. 

For the student who can read St. Thomas in the original, no 
translation can ever be accepted as a substitute for the terse precision 
of the Latin terminology; but the Angelic Doctor has ceased to be 
the exclusive property of clerical scholars and today there are many 
who study him seriously who would find it impossible to do so in 
Latin. To all these Sister Rose Emmanuella has done a great service 
in supplying them with an English translation of these two important 
works. Her translation, while making no literary pretensions, is, 
nevertheless, a faithful and literal rendering of the words of St. 
Thomas. 

The translator has supplied a preface to each work, placing it in 
its historical context and outlining its contents and significance. The 
table showing the comparison between the Commentary of St. 
Thomas and the tracts on the Trinity by Boethius and St. Augustine 
will prove particularly valuable. 

Sister Rose Emmanuella has prudently based her translation on 
the Parma edition of the works of St. Thomas rather than upon the 
more readily available but textually less reliable Mandonnet edition 
of the Opuscula. L.E. 
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The Priest of the Fathers. By Rev. Edward L. Heston, C.S.C. pp. I7I, 
with index. Preface by the Apostolic Delegate. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 1945. $2.50. 


Here is a book which gives the considerations and experiences of 
the Fathers concerning various aspects of priestly life. The priest is 
considered in his relationship to God, to the people, and to himself. 
In his treatment, the author draws from many great Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church, but most extensively from St. John Chry- 
sostom’s On the Priesthood, and from St. Gregory’s Regulae Pas- 
toralis Liber. From such an array of authorities, the author has 
woven together the ideal of the priesthood as represented in the tradi- 
tion of the Fathers. 

The author serves as a guide and interpreter for the reader, lead- 
ing him through the various phases of the priestly life and pointing 
out the outstanding features with apt quotations from the Fathers. 
In the Preface, Archbishop Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate, shows 
what appreciation and what respect should be given to the teach- 
ings of the Fathers, the trustworthy witnesses of our early traditions. 
A careful study of The Priest of the Fathers should prove fruitful 
and inspiring for all priests and give them a source from which to 
draw for their meditations on the priesthood. Lay people, too, can 
learn the great dignity of the priesthood and the dangers which beset 
priests in their labors for the salvation of their own souls and those 
of others. B.J. 


Forming a Christian Mentality. By Rev. Kilian J. Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap. 
pp. 288. Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York, N. Y. 1945. $2.75. 


Amidst the inane promises and sonorous shibboleths of the post- 
war period, Father Hennrich’s latest work deals squarely with the 
manner and means of producing a truly Christian civilization. Call- 
ing not for a reformation but a realization of our Christian heritage, © 
this erudite Capuchin shows in concise, concrete fashion how Catholic 
faith and practice is the foundation not only of individual needs and 
aspirations, but also is society’s bulwark and ally in the promotion of 
the common good. The book deals in understanding fashion with 
exigencies of life against the backdrop of “Faith.” 

Father Hennrich shows how man’s essential and fundamental 
problems can be answered by an ardent “faith,” which, combined 
with a truly spiritual outlook and zealous practice of the faith, will 
alone form a Christian mentality among men professing a belief in 
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the tenets of Christianity, living in a cultural era that glories in the 
name Christian. 

Thought-provoking, instructive, this book will prove a boon to 
those seeking a short, complete, readable account of the belief and 
teachings of the Catholic Church; to the faithful its succinct message, 
its old but ever new recounting of habitual practices will be a source 
of increased fervor. Teachers, preachers, callow youths and sage 
elders will find the book a stimulating guide toward a better under- 
standing and practice of the Catholic faith and the teachings of the 
Church. G.H. 


Soldiers of God. By Christopher Cross in collaboration with the Most 
Rev. William R. Arnold, Former Chief, United States Army Chap- 
lains. pp. 230 with index. E. P. Dutton Co., Inc., New York. $2.75. 


Soldiers of Fortune are usually good material for books because 
the recounting of their adventures quickly takes hold of the imagina- 
tion and maintains the interest of the reader by means of excitement 
and suspense. In this book, Soldiers of God, we have not a story of 
soldiers of fortune but a story of good fortune, men armed not with 


the weapons of death, but with the breastplate of love and the helmet 
of faith. Yet, the excitement of bursting bombs and the suspense of 
ever-present death in the prison camps takes hold of the reader from 
almost the first page. It is a struggle to put the book aside before 
it is finished. From the tropics of the Pacific to the barren plains of 
the Arctic and from the hot sands of Africa to the icy waters of 
Murmansk and Archangel, these Soldiers of God accompanied their 
men, carrying with them the strength and consolation of their religion. 

Soldiers of God is a living account of over eight thousand Chap- 
lains of all denominations, fathers to their men before battle and in 
battle, and very often brothers with them in death. Beginning with 
the death of the first chaplain, Fr. Schmidt at Pearl Harbor, the au- 
thor takes the reader through every phase of the world’s most horrible 
and devastating war, pointing out the heroic part played by all the 
Chaplains. 

Some of our more prominent weekly publications, which confuse 
tolerance with indifference, have endeavored in their reviews of this 
book to leave their readers with the impression that in the heat of 
battle soldiers sought out any chaplain who was at hand, without re- 
spect for creed. This for them was proof that when death lies in 
the balance, all credal differences disappear. But when the book is 
read, happenings such as these are nowhere in evidence, but rather 
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the opposite seems to be the rule. There is the recognition that all 
men must worship God according to the light of their conscience, not 
as men please but as it is given to them to know, including also due 
respect for the beliefs of others. 

This story of U.S. Army Chaplains does not group them under 
one head, mixing and confounding one with the other but portrays 
them as leaders of different religious affiliations ministering to the 
men of their own denomination. This was true even to the grave, 
where not one common burial service was the rule, but the three serv- 
ices of Catholic, Protestant and Jew. 

There is a tolerance that results in respect; there is another 
which results in indifference or even insensibility. Today the danger 
lies in the latter which is, moreover, an insult to any man’s intelli- 
gence. Soldiers of God, a living memory to the heroic sacrifices of 
America’s Chaplains, should produce in all who read it a tolerance 
which leads to respect and should also lead us to recognize that the 
Church is vitally interested in the spiritual and temporal welfare of 
its subjects. R.D. 


‘Chungking Listening Post. By Mark Tennien. pp. 201. Creative Age 


Press, Inc., New York, N. Y. 1945. $2.50. 


The concussion of the exploding bombs that fell upon Pearl 
Harbor on that now historic day of December in the year 1941 had 
repercussions in the lives of many thousands of men. Perhaps few 
felt their effect so quickly as did Father Mark Tennien, one of the 
“Maryknoll Boys,” who was stationed in Wuchow, South China. 
Acting upon instructions from Maryknoll, Father Tennien went to 
Chungking where he established a clearing-house, a connecting link 
between America and the Maryknoll Fathers cut off in an Orient at 
war. As the war progressed Father expanded his activities until he 
was the sole channel for aid to all the missionaries in China. 

Chungking Listening Post is a collection of a few of the many 
items that filtered through the Listening Post in the subsequent years. 
Father Tennien does not confine his reportorial activities to the work 
of the Maryknollers, but tells tales of quiet, apostolic heroism par- 
ticipated in by Christ’s Ambassadors in China. In addition to these 
there are several chapters on life both political and economic in China 
which will give the reader some appreciation of the magnitude of the 
past struggle, and the complexity of the present unrest in the Orient. 

Included as a preface to this book are letters laudatory of the 
work done during the war by the missionaries, from two of the com- 
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manding Generals, Stillwell and Wedemeyer, of the Eastern Theater 
of operations. Chungking Listening Post should have a special ap- 
peal for the teen-age boy for it is filled with those things that can fire 
the youthful imagination. That it also has a general appeal has been 
neatly expressed in-the words of General Stillwell: “If you like people 
who have courage and live only for unselfish service to others, you 
will enjoy reading Father Tennien’s book.” W.B.R. 


Margaret, Princess of Hungary. By S.M.C. With a preface by the 
Very Reverend Benet O'Driscoll, O.P., Prior Provincial of the Eng- 
lish Dominicans. pp. 84 with three illustrations. Blackfriars, Ox- 
ford. 1945. 5s. 


On November 23, 1943, Pope Pius XII elevated to the dignity 
of sainthood a young princess of the thirteenth century, Margaret of 
Hungary, declaring that her life exemplified in a most striking man- 
ner the virtues necessary for bringing about the peace for which 
men’s hearts are craving. In canonizing her, the Holy Father ex- 
pressed the ardent hope that St. Margaret “will indeed resume her 
mission of propitiatory victim before God . . . and that by her con- 
tinual and potent prayers she may obtain . . . a tranquillity and a 
peace founded firmly on the justice and charity of Christ.” 

The full-length account of the life of St. Margaret now appears 
in English for the first time. Her life story is not a long one, for 
twenty-four of the twenty-eight years of her earthly sojourn were 
spent as a member of a community of cloistered nuns whose life does 
not vary much from day to day. Fortunately, the gifted author does 
not attempt to prolong Margaret’s biography with a mass of homilies 
and obiter dicta. She merely relates the established facts of the saint’s 
life, drawing at the same time a most accurate picture of the age in 
which she lived. The idea of a princess cutting herself off from the 
world and subjecting herself to almost incredible penances will at 
first stun the reader. But when one realizes that such a course of 
action can belong to one who loves the world and is willing to undergo 
such rigors to save the world, he can but be enkindled with the hope 
that men will again experience the saving power of this spotless 
spouse of Christ. 

The name S. M. C. is sufficient guarantee of the delightful man- 
ner in which this story is told. The author’s gifts excel in this work 
inasmuch as she writes of a saint whom she knows as a devoted sister, 
and whose life she daily imitates in a convent of Margaret’s own Do- 
minican family. 
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Dominicans especially will welcome this life of their new sister- 
saint. But it will also bring joy, encouragement and the spirit of 
Christ Himself into the hearts of those who are perplexed by the 
chaotic conditions of modern life. E.D.H. 


Lone Star Vanguard. By Rev. Ralph Bayard, C.M. pp. 453 with bibli- 
ography and index. The Vincentian Press, St. Louis, Mo. 1945. $3.75. 


Here is a portrayal of missionary activity in Texas in the decade 
1838-1848, a turbulent period in which the Lone Star State won her 
independence from Mexico and then joined the United States. Texas 
had been settled two centuries earlier by Spaniards and religion flour- 
ished there under Spanish missionaries. In the course of time, how- 
ever, this flourishing state of affairs changed for the worse, and the 
missions decayed. As time went by, settlers from the United States 
pressed farther and farther west in search of better lands and for- 
tunes. Inevitably, Texas became the destination of numerous settlers. 
The Catholic immigrants would need the ministrations of priests, if 
they were not to lose their faith. To provide for the Catholics’ spir- 
itual necessities, zealous and winthenehent priests followed the set- 
tlers into new lands. 

Lone Star V. anguard treats of the difficulties and privations 
which the missionaries had to face in preserving the faith of the 
scattered settlers and in extending the domain of the Church in 
Texas. It is the author’s intention to show the great work of the 
Vincentians, the Congregation of the Missions, in Texas in the decade 
from 1838 to 1848. The author succeeds in his plan and in doing so 
gives an interesting, moving, and colorful true story of this period 
of the Mission in the Lone Star State. The history of the twelve 
Vincentian missionaries is built around the central figure of the Very 
Reverend John Timor, Prefect of the Church in Texas, and later first 
Bishop of Buffalo. From a reading of the life of this apostle of 
Texas and his co-workers, one will see the great difficulties encoun- 
tered and consequently will appreciate the heroic work of these mis- 
sionaries in the Catholic Re-Occupation of Texas. B.J. 


Pascal and His Sister Jacqueline. By M. V. Woodgate. pp. 210 with 
index and preface. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1945. $2.00. 


“We may indeed admire the intellectual genius and literary abil- 
ity of Blaise Pascal and the earnest asceticism, even austerity, of both 
Blaise and his sister Jacqueline. But we must deplore and condemn 
the individual pride that made them unsubmissive to the authority 
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which Christ established in His Church.” This will seem to be a 
very surprising ending to a work which leads one to sympathize with 
Blaise and his sister. But before noting the flaws of the book, it is 
well to note the merit of this work. Miss Woodgate offers the results 
of fine historical research, and writes the facts in a very moving style. 

She indicates that Jacqueline was practicing the ethical implica- 
tions of modern personalistic doctrine when she had to ‘force herself 
to sign the formula and mandement against the writings of Cornelius 
Jansen. “Jacqueline had never known either Jansen or St. Cyran, 
yet she revered them as men who were truly great ... [The] dangers 
[of their teaching], perceived by the Church, so infinitely wiser, she 
could not see. And even though she loved the Church, she was quite 
ready to believe that the Church could err. It must do so, if it could 
condemn men whom she regarded as great and true...” (pp. 176-7). 
Jacqueline placed the human person even above the Church. It seems 
that she, like many modern personalists, did not recognize the fact that 
the Catholic proverb, “Hate the sin,” extends also to false opinions, 
which are certain evils, although the author of these opinions may not 
have wanted to pervert the truth. 

Blaise Pascal’s writings contain statements, too, which suggest 


modernism : “ ‘Religion is God felt by the heart.’” (p. 190), “ “Wager 
. .. that God is, and you wili ultimately find by sheer experience that 


x99 


He really does exist.’” (p. 182, italics mine). Of course Pascal’s 
words can be interpreted in the light of true Catholic theology. Miss 
Woodgate: does not include such saving explanations, nor does she 
comment upon the personalistic texts, probably because such com- 
ments are beyond the scope the author intended. 

Miss Woodgate’s uncritical acceptance of certain common liter- 
ary opinions offers decided difficulties. As St. Thomas Aquinas 
teaches, good must be whole, evil results from any defect. This 
applies to literature. The Provincial Letters, in spite of their excel- 
lent literary form, fall short as great literature precisely because they 
lack a fundamental requirement for the perfection of great literature 
—namely, that the literature be not contrary to the truth. 

The author’s assertion, “Few [sic!] have possessed more Christ- 
centered minds than . . . [Pascal] did, or have lived more closely to 
their Savior” (p. 189) is a broad statement. 

It is the lack of necessary criticism which prevents Miss Wood- 
gate’s book from being universally readable; that is, a critical the- 
ologian can read the book with profit, while others must have the 
guidance of critical theologians. C.M.L. 
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Larger Than the Sky. By Covelle Newcomb. pp. 216, with bibliog- 
raphy. Longmans, New York, N. Y. 1945. $2.50. 

The life of James Cardinal Gibbons is like a story come to life. 
Covelle Newcomb has packed his exciting life into some two hundred 
pages for younger readers, and it reads like a novel. After his fa- 
ther’s death in Ireland, James Gibbons’ mother brought her family 
to America where they settled in New Orleans. James Gibbons began 
his life in America as a grocery clerk, and ended it as a prince of the 
Church. However, Cardinal Gibbons was just as poor in spirit as 
James Gibbons, the grocery clerk. The life of this Cardinal was as 
stormy as the times in which he lived. He was a simple priest at the 
time of the Civil War and his congregation left his church when he 
prayed for President Lincoln. Father Gibbons was in favor of the 
Union, but his brother was a Confederate soldier. Nevertheless, 
during these troubled times, Father Gibbons was a friend to the Gray 
as well as to the Blue. On these pages is told the story of Cardinal 
Gibbons’ fighting the battle for labor all alone. He is shown as the 
messenger of education and as the father of the poor. In all these 
things there were many times when he had to go against tradition 
and against the prejudices of his opponents, but he was always the 
brave and undaunted fighter. 

However, there are incidents when the true idea of tolerance 
seems to be confused. Differences of faith can never be melted 
away; the Catholic faith can never be compromised. Catholic faith 
rests on the authority of God revealing and no other religion does. 
This does not imply that Catholics are intolerant of non-Catholics, 
but it does mean that Catholics are intolerant of error. The true 
spirit of tolerance is needed today instead of the ever present spirit 
of sentimentality. 


Our Lady and the Aztec. By Josephine M. O'Neil. pp. 72 with illus- 
trations. St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson 3, N. J. 1945. $1.00. 


Our Lady and the Aztec is the story of the apparitions of the 
Blessed Virgin to the simple Indian Juan Diego at Guadalupe. The 
book is intended for juveniles but grown-ups will enjoy it too. Jose- 
phine O’Neil tells the beautiful tale in simple language and handles 
her material skillfully. She creates suspense and sustains it through 
several exciting chapters relating the struggles within Juan Diego over 
the task Our Lady has entrusted to him. Children should profit much 
from this true story of humble obedience and the kindness of Mary 
to her children. Fr. Justin McCarthy, O.F.M., has enhanced the little 
volume with excellent red and black illustrations. R.S. 
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The State in Catholic Thought. By Heinrich A. Rommen, LL.D. pp. 
747, with index. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1945. $6.00. 


The need has long been felt for an extensive treatment of politi- 
cal theory which would be in keeping with the principles of Scholastic 
Philosophy and Catholic Theology. Dr. Rommen’s book seems to 
fill this need. Dividing his work into four parts, he treats at great 
length of the “Philosophical Foundations” of political science, of 
“The Philosophy of the State,” “Church and State,” and “The Com- 
munity of Nations.” In all these treatments he is faithful to the 
traditional teachings of the great Catholic thinkers: to St. Augustine 
and to St. Thomas, to Vittoria and, though not without reservation, 
to Suarez, and in our own times, to the pronouncements of Popes 
Leo XIII, Pius XI, and Pius XII. The opinions of the opponents of 
Catholic theories, of such men as Hobbes and Rousseau, are carefully 
analyzed and refuted. In approaching every problem, moreover, Dr. 
Rommen is careful to give all the historical background necessary for 
its complete understanding, and this feature alone would make the 
book worth-while. 

Particularly clear and valuable are the treatment of the problem 
of the origin of political authority, the section on the duties of the 
State toward religion and the section on the Catholic doctrine about 
war. 


The State in Catholic Thought should receive widespread ac- 
ceptance as a text for courses in political philosophy, and as a stand- 
ard reference for all those who are interested in Catholic ideas on the 


State. P.M.S. 


Russia and the Western World. The Place of the Soviet Union in the 
Comity of Nations. By Max M. Laserson. pp. 275, with index. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 1945. $2.50. 


The Russia of today is not the Russia of October, 1917. Lenin 
and Trotsky are dead. With their ashes is interred the dream of 
international revolution. Culturally, politically, and economically, the 
U.S.S.R. has evolved from the “most backward country among the 
great powers of Europe” (p. 139) to a nation which “will in all 
probability share with the other great powers in dominating the struc- 
ture and security of the international body” (p. 258). Such is the 
thesis of the author of this book, Max M. Laserson, visiting professor 
at Columbia University. 

Professor Laserson explains the tremendous changes in the in- 
ternal and foreign policy of the Soviets during the past twenty-five 
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years in terms of compromises between the “dogma of universal rev- 
olution and the need of safeguarding the stability and security of the 
Soviet State.” (p. 2) Russia’s evolution began long before the war. 
The first indication of the volte-face was the New Economic Policy of 
1922. The restoration of Russian history, the revival of Russian na- 
tionalism, the rehabilitation of law, the adoption of a new policy of 
religion and family relations, a new program of education and enlight- 
ment—these according to the author are some of the compromises 
which have changed the fanatical socialist state of revolutionary days 
to the sane world power of the present day. It is these concessions 
which are the factors making for the present rapprochment between 
the Soviet Union and the West; augmented and accelerated, they will 
be the basis for future cooperation. 

The many original sources which Professor Laserson has used 
throughout the book are convincing. The facts and events related 
are historically certain. It is true that Russia has taken giant strides 
in material development, and that she has become westernized to some 
extent. Yet, underlying the policies of revolutionary Russia and the 
new Soviets are the same essential dogmas of Communism. The ac- 
cidental differences in the ideology constitute the distinction between 
the old Marxism and the new Stalinism. Viewed in this light, the 
compromises are temporary expedients, to be adopted or to be cast off 
at the will of the dictator. To understand Russia today, it is neces- 
sary to know Stalin, for L’Etat, c’est Stalin—to paraphrase the words 
of Louis XIV. To understand the place of Russia in the comity of 
Nations, it is necessary to know what is essential and accidental in 
Communism. Professor Laserson may have this knowledge. He 
does not reveal it in Russia and the Western World. H.M.M. 


The Liberal Tradition. By William Aylott Orton. pp. 317 with index. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Connecticut. 1945. $3.50. 


Many people look upon Liberalism with considerable aversion. 
The word often connotes the excesses flowing from rugged individ- 
ualism. For these people, Liberalism is the creed of the greedy. 
Catholics frequently think of it as some form of heresy condemned 
by Pope Pius IX. On the other hand, liberals view their doctrine as 
the only sane and practical proposal to establish a better world order. 
Governmental interference and the consequent restrictions of freedom 
are blamed for our present plight. In The Liberal Tradition, Wil- 
liam Orton treats the whole problem of liberalism with a clarity and 
completeness that makes his book a valuable contribution on the sub- 
ject. 
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The author has been Professor Economics at Smith College since 
1922 and is described as a liberal Anglo-Catholic. For Mr. Orton, 
Liberalism has “Aristotle for its god-father” and “stands firm rooted 
in the Christian ethos,” being, in fact, the political application of 
Christianity. These thoughts are expressed in the author’s introduc- 
tion. The remainder of the book expands upon them. In the end, 
one discovers that Liberalism has been stripped of its many bad con- 
notations and stands for liberty as the supreme political end with the 
important qualification that “men will find out that freedom means 
community.” In the process of developing his thesis, Mr. Orton de~ 
livers telling blows to many of the philosophic errors since the Refor- 
mation. This section of the book is undoubtedly the most valuable. 

On several points the author seems to have verged from the 
truth. Pius IX is listed as foe of Liberalism (p. 5). The reference 
is to that Pope’s Syllabus of Errors. (p. 148) Thomas F. Woodlock 
treated this opinion especially for men of Mr. Orton’s school of 
thought in an article “Liberals and the Syllabus” (Columbia, Novem- 
ber 1943). We doubt that Mr. Orton’s concept of Liberalism falls 
under the ban of the Holy Father. We must also deny the statement: 
“Philosophy has never succeeded in defining the nature of man, and 
never will.” (p.51) The remark on Joan of Arc’s right to Heaven 
(p. 73) is more flippant than accurate and perhaps more the result of 
the writer’s style than any intended slur. In general, if Mr. Orton 
were aware of the supernatural order, he could look to the Church for 
the guidance Liberalism needs if it is to succeed as outlined in the 
book. As a philosophy of life its very eclecticism defeats itself. It 
will only perpetuate our present crisis, because the freedom each man 
wants without grace is not the freedom of the children of God but his 
own selfish interest. That fact, unfortunately, is part of the Liberal 
tradition. RS. 


Economic Analysis and Problems. By John F. Cronin, S.S., Ph.D. pp. 
xv, 623 with index, an Appendix listing Reading Material, and 
Readings and References following each chapter. American Book 
Company, Agencies in principal cities. 1945. $3.75. 


The same clarity and balance that contributed to establishing 
Father Cronin’s Economics and Society as an authoritative, realistic 
text book, characterize his latest work, a timely analysis of the fun- 
damental principle of economics in relation to actual, concrete prob- 
lems. To a thorough presentation of facts and an adequate descrip- 
tion of modern institutions, the author has joined a penetrating ex- 
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ploration of economic law in its genesis and operation. Consequently, 
Economic Analysis and Problems is admirably’ suited to serve the av- 
erage student, desirous of a comprehensive view of the field, as a re- 
liable guide through the apparently confused mazes of economic the- 
ory and practice. PF. 


The Germans in History. Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein. pp. 584 with 
bibliography and index. Columbia University Press, New York, 
N.Y. 1945. $5.00. 


This book is not a mere recounting of facts and figures; it is the 
relating of facts to the history of the world. Using the ideas of He- 
gel when they are compatible with the faith, the author shows that 
two forces have been at work in the making of Europe and Germany. 
He surveys the history of Europe and Germany in terms of the the- 
sis, antithesis, and synthesis and studies their origins, development, 
and mutual relations of dialectical conflicts and syntheses. 

However, there seems to this reader a goodly amount of con- 
fusion regarding philosophic thought. Prince Hubertus zu Loewen- 
stein follows St. Augustine and Hegel, even considering Hegel an in- 
tellectual son of Augustine. St: Augustine, according to the author, 
is the fount from which St. Albert the Great, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Duns Scotus, Dante, Descartes, Kant, Hegel have drunk. Descartes, 
Kant, and Hegel may have read St. Augustine, but they certainly did 
not understand him. 

This work will make the reader think and in thinking he may 
agree or disagree with the author, but at least this book will force 
him to think. It is written in a style far surpassing most histories. 
It cannot be classed as light reading, but it is a study written in a 
most interesting manner. The Germans in History is the fruit of 
much thought and labor, and it will be of great interest to those versed 
in philosophy and history. B.T. 


Nationalities and National Minorities. By Oscar |. Janowsky. pp. 232, 
with appendices, bibliography and index. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. $2.75. 


War and violence have brought Nationalism face to face with its 
own insufficiency and have demonstrated with irrefutable starkness 
the fact that men the world over form but one community. Economic 
indigence has established an inter-dependence of the nations; po- 
litical and social forces have thrown it into clear-cut relief. 

The community of nations cannot enjoy peace so long as some 
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of its members present a source of conflict because of dissatisfaction 
with their position in that community. We have learned this by bitter 
experience; from the dissatisfaction of the national minorities of 
east-central Europe sprang two world-wide wars. Before we can 
have peace in the world at large, minorities must be in harmony with 
their neighbors and fellow-citizens. That is one of the problems fac- 
ing state-craft today. 

The political philosopher, the statesman, must approach the dif- 
ficulty afong certain established lines. He should state the problem 
as clearly and as simply as possible; he should consult previous at- 
tempts at solution and weigh them for their merit; he should inves- 
tigate new attempts to determine their worth, and finally, he should 
draw or indicate conclusions. 

That is Mr. Janowsky’s method. Having in mind the goal for 
which the nations are striving, he bends his efforts to discover the 
means best suited in a concrete, particularized instance to attain that 
end. He spins no illusory webs of idealistic concepts in an intellectual 
vacuum, such as those ideals of Kant which led to the exaggerated 
opinion of national unity which characterized the nineteenth century ; 
rather he thinks always in terms of conditions as they are, and, 
strangely enough, the supposition on which he bases his solution is a 
principle which Aristotle used to indicate the deficiencies of the politi- 
cal idealism of Plato: when a state becomes too unified, it ceases to 
be a state. 

The solution which Mr. Janowsky propounds is National Fed- 
eralism and regional confederation, one in the cultural sphere, the 
other in the economic. To an explanation and elucidation of this de- 
votes his book, and there he stops. But it is not enough. In reality, 
the author has considered the problem of national majorities, the con- 
cessions which they must make in order to pacify the minorities ; the 
duties of the minorities, what they should do to achieve unity, that he 
leaves untouched. But this omission in no wise detracts from the 
worth of the book; it is sufficient to indicate it only, not to belabor it. 

An over-zealous reader might level the charge of “over-simpli- 
fication” against Mr. Janowsky; but, keeping in mind the author’s 
manifest intention to present his solution to the scholar and to the 
serious intelligent reader alike in as simple and as clear a manner as 
possible, such a criticism is of no import. Undoubtedly this book em- 
bodies one of the important treatments of the minority problem; ig- 
norance of its contents is a serious lacuna in any intelligent thinking 
on that problem. J.HS. 
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Wartime Mission in Spain. By Carlton J. H. Hayes. pp. 313. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 1945. $3.00. 


“You have carried out a mission of great difficulty with outstand- 
ing success and in doing so you have made a contribution to the war 
effort of the highest importance.” That was the encomium President 
Roosevelt on the twenty-second of November, 1944, bestowed on 
Carlton Hayes who was resigning his office as the United States Am- 
bassador to Spain. In this presidential encomium are the principal 
elements that Mr. Hayes has combined in this book which is both en- 
joyable and informative. He shows why this ambassadorial mission 
can be described as difficult, how he was so successful in drawing a 
“non-belligerent” Spain to the status of “benevolent neutrality” with- 
in three years while the Nazis were knocking at the door, and the im- 
portance of a neutral Spain in bringing the war to a speedy and suc- 
cessful close for the Allies. 

Mr. Hayes does all this in a way that is interesting and informa- 
tive to the reader. In a personal and friendly manner the “inside 
story” of these three years’ experiences is narrated. He tells of his 
joys, disappointments, troubles, successes; he explains his master 
strategy and writes of the unjust criticism leveled at him from the 
“leftist’’ press here in America, and of how the pens of some of our 
well-known writers in America almost frustrated his ambassadorial 
mission of keeping Spain from joining the Axis. These writers 
spilled much ink in their hostility to Spain; if these “patriotic” writ- 
ers had succeeded in their purpose the war might still be going on. 
If we lost Spain’s friendship the North African campaign would have 
turned into a bloody massacre and with a little geographical knowl- 
edge of the strategic situation of Spain one can easily picture some of 
the other results that would have spelled defeat for the Allies. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was not being poetic when he described Ambassador 
Hayes’ mission as difficult and as extremely important. 

This book deserves the highest recommendation. It should be 
put on the “must read” list of every America-loving citizen. Little 
attention should be paid to those reviewers who give this bock and its 
author harsh criticism. Because Mr. Hayes is friendly and personal 
in his story, these critics will probably claim he is egotistic; because 
he shows their puerility of judgment about Spain they will say he is 
writing with a Catholic bias. But in doing so they are only playing 
the role of sophists, or it may be part of a “smear campaign” dictated 
by Moscow. We liked the book; it was most readable and very en- 
joyable. Mr. Hayes has something to say and minces no words in 
Saying it. C.D.K. 
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Al Smith, American. By Frank Graham. pp. 242. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York, N. Y. $2.50. 


Once again Mr. Frank Graham has put into words the life of a 
great man. In this book the author far surpasses his other works. 
The seven million people of New York would undoubtedly read with 
interest his other four works, but this informal biography of an 
American will be read by seven times seven million people with great- 
er interest. Those who knew Al Smith as an altar boy, or as a fish 
monger, or as a sheriff, or as the Governor of New York State, or as 
the Presidential Candidate, will love every word. 

Al Smith, American, is not only an informal biography of a 
Catholic and a great American, but also a novel. It is a success story 
of a young lad who was left fatherless at the age of twelve in the 
“Big City” and who worked every inch of the way to the Governor’s 
chair in Albany. His hardships were many and his courage in over- 
coming these hardships was still greater. He was a man who never 
once wavered in his faith and who practiced the essence of his reli- 
gion, Charity toward all, until the day he departed this life. He never 
forgot the hardships he endured and he did everything in his power 
to lighten the hardships of those who asked his help. He was loved 
by all because he loved everyone. This “novelistic biography” will 
be an inspiration and a source of courage to many. It will re-enkindle 
the fire of love in the hearts of those who loved Al Smith and all that 
he stood for. 

To say the author has done a service to his country in bringing 
to life a figure that cannot die, is an understatement. He has done a 
service to the Catholic Church and all mankind by telling us all what 
it means to lead a charitable and Christian life as Al Smith did. 


J.J.D. 


Preface to an American Philosophy of Art. By A. Philip McMahon. 
pp. 194 with index. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 
1945. $2.50. 


American art and art appreciation have long been handicapped 
by being shackled to a philosophy which is Germanic in its tradition 
and therefore alien to the American mode of thinking. Or such is 
Prof. McMahon’s contention. This book attempts to prove that the- 
sis and to suggest as a remedy a new, or rather an old, philosophy of 
art, based on the teachings of Plato, Plotinus, and Aristotle, which 
will be more in keeping with American traditions. 

In analyzing the philosophy of art which he terms “Germanic” 
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Prof. McMahon traces the development of the idea of the “beautiful” 
and its relation to art from the post-Platonic Academy through the 
scholars of the Renaissance to the schools of Rationalist Idealism and 
Romantic Idealism. His analysis of the principal doctrines of these 
schools is succinct but accurate, though the relation of all the points 
touched to a philosophy of art is not always clear. His general con- 
clusion is that for the idealist beauty has been made the special object 
of art, and this beauty is alone real. It is perceived or created only 
by those who have a special faculty for it—the artists, who are thus 
a class apart, free from the restraints of either logic or ethics. This 
kind of thinking, the author charges, found its logical culmination in 
Hitler and the Nazi state, and he finds special significance in the fact 
that in 1939 the German Chancellor, speaking to Sir Nevile Hen- 
derson, announced that “he was by nature an artist, not a politician.” 

Having thus built up the negative side of his case, Prof. Mc- 
Mahon reverts to the philosophers of ancient Greece in an attempt to 
discover there a basis for a philosophy of art. The teachings of Soc- 
rates, Plato, Plotinus, and Aristotle are examined at some length, 
though once again it is not always clear just how all the points con- 
sidered pertain to art. Prof. McMahon insists that art for the an- 
cients is really a matter of technique. It is only accidently concerned 
with the beautiful. “It would not have occurred to Aristotle, any 
more than it would to Socrates, Plato, or Plotinus, that a group of 
techniques and their products could be established with beauty as their 
essence or distinguishing trait.” He stresses the role of imitation in 
art, and touches upon Aristotle’s rejection of the Platonic Ideas, 
though at the same time he shows that the Idea as understood by Pla- 
to or even by Plotinus, is something quite different from the Idea of 
the German philosophers. 

A final chapter on “Contributions to an American Philosophy of 
Art” is disorganized and confused, and in reality contributes very 
little. 

In general, Prof. McMahon is to be commended for having rec- 
ognized the inherent weaknesses of the German Idealistic systems, 
though he perhaps attaches too much importance to Hitler’s claim to 
be an artist. His insistence upon the ethical responsibility of the art- 
ist, his recognition of the imitative character of art, and his desire to 
return to the ideas of the classical philosophers, particularly to Aris- 
totle, are certainly praiseworthy. Yet his work is fundamentally 
lacking in coherence. Much of the matter considered is extraneous 
to the subject. We are left with a doubt as to just what relation Prof. 
McMahon would make between art and beauty, if he would admit 
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any such relation at all. 

The Thomist will note with interest that the author rejects the 
interpretation given Aristotle by St. Thomas and the scholastics, and 
one important point regarding the theory of knowledge he accuses the 
Scholastics of having misunderstood Aristotle, though the reference 
he gives to the de Veritate, q. 2, art. 3 hardly seems to the point. 

P.M.S. 


The Art of Newman's Apologia. By Walter E. Houghton. pp. I16 
with index. Published for Wellesley College by Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Conn. 1945. $2.50. 


Although frequently extolled, Newman’s literary genius has sel- 
dom been carefully analyzed. Consequently, Mr. Houghton’s thor- 
ough and scholarly exploration of the Apologia’s artistic qualities is 
a welcome addition to the growing literature on Cardinal Newman. 
Since the limited audience to which the book will appeal will recog- 
nize immediately the merit of the author’s consideration in Parts I 
and II of Newman’s theories and techniques of autobiography, it is 
not necessary to labor the point that Mr. Houghton is an expert criti- 
cal analyst. Suffice it to say that he has furnished a number of new 
perspectives from which one may profitably view the range of New- 
man’s literary abilities and attain a better understanding of his 
thought. 

Again, few will fail to see that in Part III the principles of lit- 
erary criticism have been applied in a realm where even the angels 
may be said to fear to tread. As a result more confusion has been 
added to an already thoroughly confused controversy centered about 
Newman’s motives for entering the Church. The author fails to con- 
sider that some mystery must always shroud a man’s conversion to 
God in which the inscrutable ways of God’s grace supply the prin- 
cipal driving force. One may well admit that Mr. Houghton’s subtle 
harmonizing of the extreme viewpoints on this question has a ra- 
tional basis in Newman’s own words. Nevertheless, the admission 
does not detract from the obvious fact that Newman himself, having 
failed to penetrate deeply into this mystery of God’s grace, was true 
to his principles of autobiography in reflecting his own unsettled state 
of mind in his Apologia, P.F. 


Eleven Lady-Lyrics. By Fray Angelico Chavez. pp. 96. St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, New Jersey. 1945. $1.25. 


Father Angelico, an American Franciscan from the Spanish 
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Southwest, lately an Army Chaplain in the Pacific, has published here 
a generous book of verses. The combination of his craft, which is 
great, and his experience with war, which is considerable, should have 
produced a fine group of poems. Somehow it did not. 

The poems are grouped into sections: a) War Poems; b) Poems 
of Seven Mysteries; c) Songs about Roses; d) Lighter Verse; and 
e) Divers other Numbers; sixty-five poems in all. The Lady-Lyrics 
which are eleven poems on Our Lady, are scattered through the book ; 
and are placed as the first poems in each section. 

Fray Angelico’s craft, his technique with words and images, 
is keen and exact. His rhymes are perfect; in forming a line or cast- 
ing a phrase he is true and sure. In the way he expresses his thought 
he is admirable, and worthy of a serious reading. 

In the thoughts he expresses, he is deficient. There is no power, 
no manly life, to these poems. A poet bears an intimate relation to 
life, with all its stern reality. Through these poems one is struck 
constantly by the words; the thought is never anything strong and 
vibrant one can grasp and be thankful for. It is the moth flitting 
about the flames—delicate and pretty, but ineffectual. We expected 
harder words from Fray Angelico. Instead of the strong lines and 
vibrant colors which a poet of his tradition and opportunity should 
draw for us, he has given us faded pictures in blues and oranges. The 
light verses, indeed, are good, because to be light in everything is his 
character. But when he approaches our Lady, or the saints, or the 
war, the real elements of his life, the lightness cannot carry the load; 
and the poems fall weak and helpless in the readers mind. 

The publishers have produced by far the most substantial and 
attractive book of poems ever seen for the price. It is a masterpiece 
and ought to be shown as an example of what could be done. The 
paper is good, the print attractive, the cover and binding strong and 
lasting. Would that the poems were made of stuff so stern. 

M.H. 


Exile in the Stars. A Book of Hours. James J. Donohue. pp. 56. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 1945. $1.50. 


“We know at noon the garden gone, 
The portal coldly crossed with bars: 

Darkness is never far from day, 
And earth an exile in the stars.” 


Here is a beautiful little book, beautiful in thought and expres- 
sion. It is the poetical utterance of much thought and meditation 
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principally on the creation accounts of Genesis. Some will say that 
the poetry of man has not improved on the poetry of God. Truly 
said, but quite superfluous. The author has simply let the eye of his 
mind and imagination search into what God has told us. Therein 
he has seen much that few see. He has seen sublime things and tells 
them sublimely. The lovely hymns and sonnets are arranged in the 
form of a Book of Hours, the hours for the first Sunday in Advent. 
The author’s thoughts are profound and inspiring; they betray more 
than a passing acquaintance with the science of Theology strictly un- 
derstood. 


The Lance of Longinus. By Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein. pp. 166. 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 1946. $2.00. 


The basic action of this novel involves the conversion of the Ro- 
man Centurian Longinus, the soldier who opened the side of the cru- 
cified Christ with his lance. In the story Longinus struggles with 
two opposing forces: his devotion to the Emperor and Roman tradi- 
tion, a disdain for all things Jewish and a desire for advancement on 
the one hand; and the lure of prophecy and of the person of Jesus 
on the other. At the climax on Calvary Longinus plunges his lance 
into the body on the Cross as a last gesture of defense for Rome. But 
one look at the face of Jesus wins him to the Faith which saves. 

The action and dialogue subsidiary to the basic movement of this 
story frequently lack coherence and interest. More vital novels have 
been written on this same theme in recent years. Prince Hubertus 
may not have equalled them in vivid story-telling, but he has excelled 
them in reverence for the Gospel Truth. J.F. 


Now and Forever. By Mary V. Jordan. pp. 240. The Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1945. $2.00. 


Miss Jordan’s story opens in a jungle hiding place on a Japanese 
held island in the South Pacific. Madelon Lane Murray lies near 
death as a result of shrapnel wounds received from the Japanese, 
while her doctor husband, who had brought her to the island where 
he was doing research work on malaria, stands by helpless because 
he lacks medical equipment. From this starting point the novel pro- 
ceeds in a series of flash-backs to tell the story of Madelon Lane, who 
leaves a convent at the expiration of her temporary vows to marry 
atheistic Dr. Michael Murray. It is the story of the difficulties which 
beset this mixed-marriage which makes up the greater part of the 
book. Madelon remains always close to God, and her religion plays 
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an important part in her life. This part her husband can neither 
share nor understand, and he is jealous of it. But this is also the story 
of the power of faith and love, and of the final conquest of prayer 
over the heart of the atheist doctor. 

Miss Jordan has leaned heavily upon dei ex machina to solve the 
various problems of her book, and we are not the least bit surprised 
when she finally calls in the United States Marines to help in effecting 
the final resolution of the plot. The dialogue is skillfully handled, 
but the minor characters are little more than names, and some of Mad- 
elon’s symbolic dream-visions will serve only to confuse the reader. 

Now and Forever is not the great Catholic novel of the century 
or even of the year, but the average Catholic reader will find in it a 
few hours of enjoyment and perhaps even some edification. 


P.M.S. 





Pursuit of Understanding. By Esther Cloudman Dunn. pp. 229. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 1945. $2.50. 


As the subtitle indicates, this work is the autobiography of an 
education. In a very readable and interesting manner, Miss Dunn 
brings us along the highroad of knowledge from pre-school days, 
through college and university, to the teacher’s rostrum. We are shown 
the powerful influence education has on the individual, both as a per- 
son and as a member of society. Pursuit of Understanding is universal 
in its application, although it is decidedly feminine in its style. This 
is no adverse criticism, for it represents the thought of a mature and 
learned woman considering an average American woman’s education. 

Particularly worthy of note is the realization we are given of the 
power and good of a real teacher. The ordinary professor will give 
the essentials, but the teacher with zeal and love for the work will in- 
still ideals, plus adding zest and giving motives for realizing the 
ideals. Again, one cannot fail to see the tremendous stress placed on 
a particular field, to the exclusion of too many important courses in 
essential branches. This is not advocated by Miss Dunn, but it is 
easily seen in a first reading; after all, it is typical of the system and 
therefore had to be noted in this autobiography. There is a very in- 
teresting analysis given of the difference between the American and 
English student. 

There seems to be an absolute lack of any spiritual integration 
during these many years of preparing for wisdom and a career. Per- 
fection is sought after, and this without any consideration for the 
most essential demand for perfection: the whole man. The spiritual 
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is introduced infrequently, and principally only to show analogies. 
One example will suffice: Miss Dunn makes an analogy between the 
discipline of religion and education. Other than this, no mention is 
ever given of the place and need of any spiritual growth in the prep- 
aration for life. , E.M.R. 


Brideshead Revisited. By Evelyn Waugh. pp. 351. Little, Brown & 
Co. 1945. $2.50. 


Evelyn Waugh’s latest novel will be a much-discussed book. 
Some will see only a story of decadence, of vice and sin; others will 
see a greater story of faith born and reborn, of the power of grace. 
It is scarcely the great Catholic novel. The author, a convert to the 
Church in 1930, has moderated the mockery and caricature of Eng- 
land’s nobility and the smart set which characterized his former 
works. Here he has set himself to a new task, that of adding depth. 

This is the story of a Catholic family of the English nobility, as 
told from memory by one Captain Charles Ryder, an officer in His 
Majesty’s army in World War II. Stationed with his unit at the 
Marchmain ancestral home, Brideshead Manor, Captain Ryder recalls 
his associations with the family a decade or two ago. At Oxford in 
the early twenties he had formed.an intimate friendship with Sebas- 
tian Marchmain, a self-complacent adolescent and a first-class dipso- 
maniac who thinks more of a Teddy Bear than he does of his family. 
Through Sebastian, Ryder met the rest of the family: Bridey, the 
eldest, who “nearly became a Jesuit” ; Julia, “half-heathen” ; Cordelia, 
the youngest sister, who comes closest to being the Catholic of the 
family, outside of the mother, Lady Marchmain, who is disliked by 
all for her sentimental piety which had driven Lord Marchmain to 
Italy and another woman. If the author is painting the portrait of a 
family whose Catholic faith has well-nigh died, with the practically- 
lost faith severing family ties, he has succeeded admirably. One 
would reluctantly spend a week-end at Brideshead. 

After drinking his way around Europe, Sebastian finally comes 
to rest as a lay-porter in a monastery near Carthage. Lord March- 
main returns to the old homestead to spend his remaining days. On 
his deathbed the stubborn old man at first refuses the help of the par- 
ish priest ; given the last sacraments on the second visit of the priest, 
he rallies enough to make the sign of the cross, the sign that he is 
finally repentant. This scene and Julia’s awakening to the horror of 
her way of life present some of the most forceful writing in the book. 

We may well object to the fact that, for the average reader, the 
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evil lives of the leading characters are painted a bit too vividly; for 
many the subsequent reform and the triumph of grace will be over- 
shadowed by the tumultuous lives that precede. However, a careful 
reader will have no difficulty in realizing the author’s intent. The in- 
herently sad, pointless, unsatisfying life that sin involves; Julia’s de- 
scription of “living in sin”—these surely can be considered no invita- 
tion to,a life of evil. “The twitch on the thread” that caught Ryder 
himself is only suggested. The adult, careful reader will learn much 
from this portrayal of a family that for a time bartered the faith for 
pleasure and prestige and so-called love. P.J.H. 


The Saints That Moved the World. By Rene Fulop-Miller. pp. 446, 
with index. The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 1945. 
$3.50. 


While reading Saints That Moved the World, a Catholic will 
have a feeling of uneasiness similar to that experienced within the 
walls of a Protestant church. In such churches there is often much 
that resembles the liturgical furnishings of a Catholic edifice; sanc- 
tuaries and altars, crosses and candles. Closer inspection reveals the 
emptiness of the sanctuaries and the uselessness of the altars. The 
crosses have no Christ and the candles no meaning. So it is with the 
Catholic reader of this book: he is often in familiar surroundings ; 
but a fog of heretical, liberal thought rolling in without warning, 
makes caution necessary for some, and even prohibits this mental 
journey for others. A few citations taken from the book will illustrate 
the foundation for this objection, and will do so with more effective- 
ness than reams of words from this reviewer. In the second para- 
graph of page 28 we read, “Yet whether man invests the temptations 
of his lower nature with the shape and form of the devil, whether he 
thinks of them in terms of ethical abstractions or views them as the 
eruption of repressed desires—the fact remains that there is a power 
that interferes with all man’s loftiest aspirations. . . Belief in the devil 
or ethical and psychological interpretations are merely different ways 
of accounting for the same phenomenon.” They are, as long as the 
existence of the devil depends on whether or not a man “‘invests the 
temptations of his lower nature” with the devil’s shape and form! 
This is slightly at variance with orthodox interpretation of Matthew 
iv, 1-11. Again, on page 54, there is more than a faint trace of Prot- 
estant tradition in the statement that, “at heart Constantine was really 
still a pagan.” This sounds so logical—thirteen years after his conver- 
sion (a consequence of his prophetic vision) and he is at heart “still a 
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pagan.” There is latent heresy in the remark that “at this time the 
Pope was not recognized as the infallible authority in matters of 
dogma.” (p. 57) Does this statement need comment: “And it is not 
only the Catholic Church that rests on the dogma of the divinity of 
Christ. The same.assurance that God appeared in human form gave 
the Lutheran message its virile force”? (p. 62) On page 83 India is 
called “the cradle of all spiritual worth” and there follows a paralleli- 
zation of Christian asceticism with that of Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism, and finally Protestantism. All these statements 
and more occur in the ninety-three pages devoted to the life of St. 
Anthony of the Desert. 

The life of St. Augustine follows a more orthodox pattern but 
the lumping together of orthodoxy and heterodoxy with equal claims 
to the Augustinian heritage, which is done on pages 149-152, leans by 
implication to the non-Catholic side (“‘. . . scholasticism, that trend of 
thought which endeavored to force, by means of reason, its way into 
the supernatural realm of revealed truths; Christian mysticism, that 
other trend which taught the impotence of reason and found the true 
knowledge of God through grace in ecstatic visions.” Note the opposi- 
tion of force and true knowledge. Then we have “the Catholic de- 
fenders” of the idea of an indivisible, unified church opposed to the 
“representatives of the Reformation, who fought against tradition 
and the dictatorship of the Church.” Of course there are no holds 
barred when the Inquisition stands before “a profound yet liberal 
sense of religion.”’). 

The above citations are but a few that show the Protestant tinge. 
There are many more. 

With such an abundance of error and misconception incorporated 
into the text, Saints That Moved the World is certainly deserving of 
no recommendation from a Catholic reviewer, and it is difficult to 
understand the basis for any recommendations it has already received. 
Such reviewers may consider Mr. Fiilop-Miller well disposed towards 
the Catholic Church and therefore deserving of our charity and en- 
couragement. If this be the case, we readily agree that he merits 
encouragement but only insofar as he is striving after the truth. 
When he departs from the truth he will certainly receive no encour- 
agement from this quarter. The Saints That Moved the World has 
more of the substance of Protestantism (private interpretation) in it 
than of Catholicism (infallible truth which is one) even though it 
comes dressed in the garb of Catholic externals. The characters of 
Saints Anthony, Augustine, Francis, Ignatius, and Theresa are de- 
lineated in such a manner that they could be placed with Calvin, Lu- 
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ther, Zwingli, Cranmer et alii in the niches of a liberal Protestant 
reredos. Mr. Fiilop-Miller, if he is well-disposed towards the Catho- 
lic Church and if he desires to depict truly any phase of her life, 
would do well to consult one of her ministers on matters of faith and 
morals entailed in such writings. Had he submitted The Saints That 
Moved the World to a priest before it was delivered to the publisher, 
most of the objectionable features could have been removed, without 
comprotnising the author’s freedom or beliefs. He would also have 
learned that it is the Catholic Church that makes the Saints and not 
the Saints that make the Catholic Church. J.B.M. 


The Church and the Papacy. By Trevor Gervase Jalland, D.D. pp. 568, 
with notes and indices. Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, London. 


The Church and the Papacy is composed of a series of eight lec- 
tures of the Bampton Foundation delivered at Oxford in 1942. It is 
a re-examination and a re-statement by an Anglican clergyman of the 
historical evidence pertaining to the Holy See. The purpose is to 
bring closer to fruition the goal of “Church Unity.” The lectures are 
indicative of both scholarly and literary attainments. The series em- 
braces almost two thousand years of Papal history. 

There is considerable evidence that Dr. Jalland is extremely close 
to the Catholic approach on many problems. In spite of this, there is 
an infinite gulf which separates him on the essentials. Through a 
commendable zeal for the truth, there is laid a very solid basis for the 
church unity. Relative to the Patristic period, the true facts are nar- 
rated with their correct interpretation and many objections are re- 
futed. However, after establishing the truth of his premises, he fails 
to draw and to embrace the inevitable and only logical conclusion, 
namely union with the Apostolic See. This is the only answer which 
can be deduced from the premises. It is admitted that: Christ was 
divine; He founded a Church; He gave the primacy of Doctrine and 
of Jurisdiction to St. Peter; as the Bishop of Rome St. Peter died 
there; and finally the Popes are the successors of St. Peter in this 
divinely given primacy. Any specious conclusion which attempts to 
minimize the authority of the Holy See does violence to reason. 

The accounts of the Protestant Revolt in Germany and England 
can hardly be considered as objective history. The whole treatment 
bristles with obscure assumptions. The Revolt was a break away 
from the moral degeneration of a corrupt age. There was corruption 
and moral degeneration. There is eloquent testimony of this in the 
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lives of both Martin Luther and Henry VIII. Nor will the following 
statement bear critical examination: “Luther . . . driven by the com- 
pelling forces of his own sincerity and his opponents total lack of 
comprehension, coupled with an overbearing assertion of authority 
had become Luther the Rebel.” (p. 439) The great historians of the 
period, Fathers Denifle and Grisar, have shown conclusively that sin- 
cerity was not one of the “compelling forces” of the Lutheran charac- 
ter. Neither was there a “total lack of comprehension” regarding 
Luther’s difficulty. Cardinal Cajetan had been assigned to examine 
the case at Augsburg. He was a profound theologian who had de- 
voted his life to the assiduous study of the sacred sciences. He was 
both eminently capable and perfectly willing to clarify Luther’s diffi- 
culty. The Rebel of Wittenberg would not listen to reason. The 
assertion that Cardinal Cajetan did not comprehend Luther’s difficulty 
is utterly devoid of any factual foundation. 

Although we cannot agree with all the author has said, we can 
unite with him in his prayer of petition: “that no ignorance or ill- 
founded prejudice may be found to hinder the fulfilment of the will 
of Him who prayed ‘that they may be One.’ ” 

CPF. 


God and the Atom. By R. A. Knox. pp. 166. Sheed & Ward, New 
York. 1945. $2.00. 


The ashes of Hiroshima have cooled, but the emilers of fear and 
shame remain smouldering in the breasts of men everywhere. It is 
with these latter that Monsignor Ronald Knox is concerned in God 
and the Atom. 

This book may best be described as a serious reflection—a reflec- 
tion that must be made by all who wish to maintain their sanity in an 
age that has been terrifyingly called by the prophets of doom the Age 
of the Atom. Monsignor Knox gives a brief but penetrating analysis 

_of the reactions of the average person upon the receipt of the news 
that the United Nations used the atomic bomb in the war against 
Japan. 

In an effort to expose the grave moral dangers that will result from 
improper thinking regarding atomic energy and its use, the Monsignor 
indicates that the impotency of the modern mind to meet this problem 
has been brought about by a generation of materialism and implicit 
belief in the evolutionistic perfectability of man. If the world insists 
upon maintaining this untenable position, then it is doomed to doubt, 
despair, and decadence. In three striking chapters the author offers 
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to the modern mind the alternatives of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
Monsignor Knox rightly judges that sanity in this maiter can be at- 
tained only in the setting of sanctity. 

This book should prove useful to all who have doubts, and fear 
that the problem is God vs. the Atom. W.B.R. 


Northern Lights. By Mary Fabyan Windeatt. Illustrated by Sister 


Mary of the Compassion, O.P. pp. 171. Sheed & Ward, New 
York. 1945. $1.75. 


Mary Fabyan Windeatt has once again chosen a Dominican Saint 
as the subject of one of her delightful books for children. This time 
it is the story of St. Hyacinth and his companions which she has to 
tell. Beginning with the meeting of St. Hyacinth and St. Dominic in 
Rome, she follows the career of the Apostle of the North across | 
Europe as he returned to his native land, gathering new disciples 
along the way, establishing convents, training his new recruits and 
sending them out to labor in ever widening fields. Miss Windeatt has 
caught much of the spirit of that heroic and adventurous age, and has 
succeeded in presenting it to young readers in a way that will strike 
their imaginations and enkindle their hearts. 

Two defects must be noted, however, in the author’s use of dia- 
logue. An attempt has been made to impart religious instruction by 
means of conversations between the characters. The intention is 
commendable, but the execution leaves quite a bit to be desired. The 
same might be said for the attempts to introduce background material 
in this same way. These conversations are out of place and their pur- 
pose too obvious to be artistic. A second defect is the lack of virility 
in the language which Miss Windeatt puts in the mouths of Hyacinth 
and his companions. We are trying to impress children today with 
the idea that the saints were real, manly men. The deeds of St. Hya- 
cinth and his companions would certainly foster this notion, but their 
words, as conceived by Miss Windeatt, would give a contrary im- 
pression, particularly to the boys of the “older” group for whom the 
publishers tell us this book is intended. 

Despite these faults, Northern Lights should be eagerly received 
by all children, and particularly by those who have enjoyed Miss 
Windeatt’s previous works. L.E. 


Speech Models. William R. Duffey and Aloysius Croft. pp. 291. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 1945. $2.50. 


More ingredients go into the making of a good speech than go 
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into the making of a good pie, though the effect of both might be the 
same: pleasing. But the finished product that pleases is rarely inves- 
tigated, even though now and then someone might be curious enough 
to inquire about the recipe. Those who are interested in the recipe 
of the good speech, putting the pie aside for the moment, might ask 
what did the speech contain? why did it move the audience? and how 
did it achieve its purpose? There are some people who delight in 
answering these questions. Messrs. Duffey and Croft are such a pair. 
These men have searched among innumerable sources to bring out this 
volume. It is a fine job of selection and arrangement of material, 
covering all the basic points in the process of making and giving a 
good speech. Those familiar with rhetoric will recognize the follow-- 
ing high points: Style, Diction, Narration, Persuasion, Deliberative 
Speaking, and so forth. 

The material has been limited to Catholic selections because 
“Catholic students of speech no less than of Sacred Oratory are in 
need of models which represent true Catholic teaching as well as good 
rhetorical principles.” The book is well arranged; the selections are 
excellent and the brief introductions to each chapter and selection are 
pertinent and precise. PS. 


A Manual for Dominican Sisters and Tertiaries. By John A. McHugh, 
O.P. and Charles J. Callan, O.P. pp. 385. Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., New York City. 1945. $2.50. 


This Manual is, as the Foreword tells us, an abridgment of the 
Dominican Sisters’ Office Book. It contains the Little Office, Com- 
memorations of the Saints and Blesseds of the Order, the Office of 
the Dead, Litanies, Ritual, and other prayers. The section on the 
Mass has been omitted. The net result is an excellent little volume 
which will conveniently fit into purse or pocket. Fathers Callan and 
McHugh are to be congratulated on this latest addition to their al- 
ready valuable library of religious and prayer books. 


RC. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Conducted Tour. By Ada Halpern. Sheed and Ward, New York, 1945. $2.00. 

Heroes of the Cross. By Marion A. Habig, O.F.M. Saint Anthony Guild Press, 
Paterson, N. J., 1945. $2.50. (Second edition; contains 75 pages of new 
material.) 


A Life of Father Pro. By Rev. M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. with foreword by His Grace 
Archbishop Mannix, D.D., LL.D. Radio Replies Press, St. Paul, Minn. $1.00 
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A Life of St. Francis of Assisi in Silhouettes. By Sister Fides Shepperson, Ph.D. 
Radio Replies Press, St. Paul, Minn., 1939. $1.00 


Living with Christ in God. By Bernieres-Lauvigny. English Version by Sister Mary 
Aloysi Kiener, S.N.D., Ph.D. With foreword by Very Rev. Joseph Kreuter, 
O.S.B. Frederick Pustet Co., New York, 1946. $2.50. 


Maryknoll Mission Letter. Volume II, 1945. Field ‘Afar Press, New York, 1945. 
$0.50. (Another volume of letters from missioners laboring in China, Central 
and South America, and the Philippines.) 


A Pattern to the Flock from the Heart. By Venatius Buessing, O.F.M. Cap. The 
Bruce Publishing Co. Milwaukee, 1945. $2.50. (Retreat for religious 
superiors. ) 


Practice of the Presence of God. By Brother Lawrence of the Resurrection. Trans- 
lated by Sister Mary David, S.S.N.D. The Newman Book Shop, Westminster, 
Md. $2.25. (A new translation of a spiritual classic.) 


Sanctity in America. By Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani. Saint Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $2.00. (Third edition; contains a new preface 
reporting on recent progress in causes of saintly Americans.) 


Spiritual Doctrine of Father Louis Lallemant of the Society of Jesus. Preceded by 
an account of his life by Father Champion, S.J. Edited by Alan G. McDougall. 
Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Md., 1946. $3.00. 


Three Saints for the Incredulous. By Robert E. Holland, S.J. With pictures by 
LeRoy H. Appleton. Fordham University Press, New York. $0.60. (Short 
lives of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, St. Paul, the First Hermit, and St. 
Scholastica. ) 


A Tryst with the Holy Trinity. By the Very Rev. Frederick T. Hoeger, C.S.Sp. 
Frederick Pustet Co., New York, 1945. (Retreat meditations.) 


What Say You. By David Goldstein, LL.D. Radio Replies Press, St. Paul, Minn., 
1945. $2.75. (Answers to questions Catholics are often asked.) 


The National Catholic Almanac, 1946. Compiled by the Franciscan clerics of Holy 
Name College, Washington, D. C. pp. 800 with index. St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, N. J., 1946. Paper, $1.50; Cloth, $2.00. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


From Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Indiana: 


Converts How to Win Them. By John A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 1945. $0.10. 

Fools for God. By John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 1945. $0.10. 

Honestly, Now. By John M. McCarthy. 1945. $0.15. 

Problems of the Post War World. By George N. Shuster, Richard Pattee, Frank 


Sheed, Fulton Oursler, G. Howland Shaw, William Hard, Rev. Timothy Mul- 
vey, O.M.I. 1945. $0.35. 
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My Uncles Right and Wrong. By Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P. 1944. $0.30. 
So You Think You're Tough. By John F. Desris. 1945. $0.10. 
You. By Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. 1945. $0.25. 


The Madonna in Art. pp. 18. Barton-Cotton, Inc., Baltimore, Md. (Seventeen 
color reproductians with short commentary.) 


From Radio Replies Press, St. Paul, Minn.: 

The Mosaic Manifesto. 1940. $0.50. 

The Music of Ireland. By Rev. Francis X. Sallaway, S.T.D. 1945. $0.15. 
New Light on Martin Luther. 1945. $0.15. 


The Theology of the Crucifixion. By Rev. Francis X. Sallaway, S.T.D. 1945. 
$0.10. 


Why Squander Illness. By Rev. Lawrence E. Skelly and Rev. Charles M. Carty. 
1945. $0.15. 











LOISTER + 
NRONICLE: 


SAINT JOSEPH'S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy and 

SYMPATHY their prayers to the Very Rev. A. L. McMahon, O.P., the Rev. E. T. 

Quinlan, O.P., the Rev. W. M. O’Beirne, O.P. and the Rev. Dominic 

Dolan, O.P. on the death of their brothers; to the Rev. J. D. Skalko, O.P. and the 

Rev. F. C. McKenna, O.P., on the death of their fathers; to the Rev. F. A. Gordon, 
O.P. on the death of his sister. 














The following Students form the Dominicana staff for the current 
New STAFF year: Francis Conway, Editor; Jordan Duffy, Associate Editor; Paul 

Starrs, Book Review Editor; Raymond Smith, Associate Book Review 
Editor; David Moriarty, Cloister Chronicle; Hyacinth Servente, Sisters’ Chronicle; 
Brendan Tarrier, Business Manager; Thomas Imwalle, Circulation Manager; James 
Baverso, Associate Circulation Manager. 


The Mission Academia at the House of Studies in Washington held 

Missions the annual elections on January 4. The following officers were 

chosen: Bro. Mark Heath, President; Bro. Raymond Smith, Secre- 

tary; Bro. Bernard Jurasko, Librarian-Treasurer. The retiring officers are: Brothers 
Paul Farrell, Martin McCabe and James Baverso. 

The Fathers who were forced to leave the missions in China because of the 
war are preparing to return to the mission field. 


PROVINCE OF SAINT ALBERT THE GREAT 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy to 
SyMpaTHY the Very Rev. Raphael Burke, O.P. on the death of his brother. 


The Very Rev. J. E. Marr, O.P. has been elected Prior of St. Thomas 

ELECTION Aquinas Priory, River Forest, Illinois. Father Marr is Professor of 

Dogmatic Theology and has been Socius to the Master of Students 

for over seven years. He has been active in the Thomistic Association for the past 
four years. 


RECEPTION Bro. Dominic (Leo) Rothering, laybrother, from Minneapolis re- 
ceived the habit on December 17, 1945. 


Bro. Giles Waskowski, O.P., laybrother, made his solemn profession 
PROFESSIONS on December 10, 1945, to the Very Rev. J. A. Driscoll, O.P., prior. 
Bro. Michael McGrael, O.P., laybrother, renewed his simple vows on 
January 3, 1946, in the presence of the Very Rev. J. W. Curran, O.P., subprior. 
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An interested student audience listened to Major John L. Curran, 
CHAPLAINS .P. recount his experience as a prisoner on Bataan and as Chaplain 

at a Japanese prison camp. Accompanying Father Curran was Gen- 
eral P. D. Carroll, head of the Vaughan General Hospital where Father Curran is 
undergoing medical treatment pending his release from the Army. Father Henry 
Hamel, O.P. has been. discharged from the Army and assigned to Mater Dolorosa, 
Independence, La. 


The Most Rev. Urban J. Vehr, D.D., Archbishop of Denver, assisted 
DEDICATION at the dedication on January 6, 1946, of a new memorial Crucifix 
hung in St. Dominic's Church, Denver, Colorado. The hand carved 
Crucifix is the work of the Rev. Thomas McGlynn, O.P. and is a memorial to the 
members of St. Dominic’s parish who were killed in service during World War II. 


The Rev. V. F. Kienberger, O.P. addressed the Liturgical Week con- 
Lectures ference in New Orleans, December 11-13, 1945. The title of Fr. 
Kienberger’s address was ‘The Liturgy and Culture.” 

The Rev. Thomas M. Cain, O.P. lectured at the afternoon conference of the 
Church Unity Congress held at Holy Name Cathedral. Students from the House 
of Studies provided the music for the solemn benediction which followed the 
conference. 


PoNTIFICAL First students to receive the degree of Licentiate in Philosophy from 
DercrEES _ the Pontifical Faculty in Philosophy are Bros. Timothy Froendhoff, 
O.P. and Jude Nogar, O.P. 


The Rev. Thomas Gilby, O.P., for six years chaplain in the Royal 
Visirors Navy, stayed briefly at the House of Studies while here to lecture at 
Chicago University. 

Traveling through North and South America to promote the celebration of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the death of Francis Vittoria, O.P., father of inter- 
national law, is the Rev. Jose Aguilar, O.P. Father Aguilar resided at the House 
ef Studies while contacting nearby universities. The celebration will take place in 
Salamanca, Spain. 


The Very Rev. James R. Gillis, O.P., has been named sub-prior of 
ELECTIONS AND St. Thoinas Aquinas Priory, River Forest, Ill. 
APPOINTMENTS The Rev. J. W. Curran, O.P., has been appointed Socius to 
the Master of Studies. 


PROVINCE OF THE HOLY NAME 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy 
SYMPATHY and prayers to the Rev. Dionysius Mueller, O.P. on the death of 
his father, Phillip Mueller. 


On Nov. 13, 1945, the Very Rev. Francis Ward, O.P. was ap- 
‘ ELECTIONS pointed Prior of St. Dominic's, San Francisco, to succeed the Very 
Rev. Antoninus Healy, O.P. Father Ward was installed Nov. 25, 
1945. At the time of his appointment he was Prior of the Convent of the Immacu- 
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late Conception, Ross, California. Previous to that he had been Master of Students 
at the College of St. Albert the Great, Oakland. 

The Very Rev. Gerard Martin, O.P. was elected as Fr. Ward’s successor at 
Ross. He assumed office Jan. 15, 1946. When elected he was serving as Pastor of 
St. Mary Magdalen’s Church, Berkeley, California. 


The Rev. William Lewis, O.P., Pastor of St. Dominic’s Church, 

APPOINTMENTS Los Angeles, California, was appointed as new Pastor of St. Mary 

‘ Magdalen’s Church, Berkeley, to succeed Fr. Martin recently elected 

Prior of the Novitiate at Ross. The Reverend Thomas McElhatton, O.P. is Fr. 
Lewis’ successor at Los Angeles. 

The Rev. Lawrence Sanguinetti, O.P. was installed Pastor of St. Vincent Fer- 
rer’s Church, Vallejo, California. Until his latest appointment he was Pastor of 
Holy Rosary Church, Antioch, California. Appointed in his place at Holy Rosary 
was the Rev. James Butler, O.P., formerly Subprior of Blessed Sacrament Convent, 
Seattle, Washington. The Rev. Vincent McEachen, O.P. has been transferred to 
Seattle and was appointed Subprior there. 


SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, New York, N. Y. 


December 8. Miss Rosaleen Curristin was clothed with the Dominican Habit, 
taking the name Sister Mary Bernadette. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael Reilly, Dean of 
the Bronx, presided at the ceremony, assisted by Rev. D. K. O'Regan, O.P. of 
Washington, D. C. and Rev. J. J. Durkin, O.P., Chaplain of the Community. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Rome, Italy 
(American foundation) 


On October 10, Feast of St. Louis Bertrand, Sister Mary of the Crown Fay, 
O.P., formerly of Dublin, Ireland, pronounced her Perpetual Vows. Very Rev. 
T. E. Garde, O.P., Socius to the Master General, presided at the ceremony, and 
Rev. Edward O'Connor, S.J., preached the sermon. Rev. Pius Bonhomme, O.P., of 
Santa Sabina, was present in the Sanctuary. 


Mt. St. Dominic, Caldwell, N.J. 


The Catholic Medical Mission Sisters gave an illustrated lecture on their work 
in India to the Mission Units of the various departments. 

Very Rev. M. L. Heagen, O.P. is now engaged in giving monthly Conferences 
to the members of the Community. 

Rev. E. M. Hanley, O.P. preached the Caldwell College Retreat in October. 

Rev. Philip Clarke, S.J. conducted the Mt. St. Dominic High School Retreat. 

Very Rev. F. J. Routh, O.P. conducted the annual Retreat for the Lacordaire 
School students. 


Congregation of The Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohio 


November 25. The Community Orchestra met at Our Lady of the Elms for a 
general rehearsal. The morning was devoted to technical exercises for the separate 
sections which combined in the afternoon to form a 25-piece orchestra. 
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December 12. Rev. Patrick Peyton, C.S.C., of Albany, N. Y. addressed the 
Sisters and students. The aim of his campaign is to bring families closer to Mary 
by establishing in them the daily recitation of the Rosary. 

During the Christmas holidays, Rev. L. A. Arnault, O.P. conducted a retreat 
for the Sisters at St. Vincent's School and the Rev. J. A. Manning, O.P. for the 
Sisters at the Preschool. 

January 5. Sister M. Bernadette, O.P., one of the pioneers of the community, 
died in the fifty-seventh year of her religious profession. 


Sisters of St. Dominic, Racine, Wis. 

December 22. Sister M. Hilary Holehouse died in the fifty-sixth year of her 
religious profession. 

January 4. Sister M. Jerome Meyer died in the sixty-first year of her religious 
profession. 

January 7. Sister M. Carlelita Pfeifer died in the thirty-fourth year of her reli- 
gious profession. R.I.P. 

Rev. T. a’K. Reilly, O.P. conducted the Christmas retreat at the Motherhouse 
during the holidays. 

At a special reception on Holy Rosary Sunday, October 7, three candidates were 
clothed in the holy Habit and received the names of Sister M. Henry, Sister M. 
Elda, and Sister Cor Marie. 

February 2. Sister Mary Faith, Sister M. Vera, Sister M. Marcia, and Sister 
M. Henry will pronounce the first vows of their profession. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Name, San Rafael, Calif. 


On November 29 and December 2, the faculty and students of the Dominican 
College of San Rafael had the privilege of hearing two lectures by Rev. Thomas 
Gilby, O.P. in Angelico Hall on the college campus. Fr. Gilby, formerly professor 
at Blackfriars, Oxford, and at present a chaplain in the English Royal Navy, is 
conducting an American lecture tour on Thomism under the auspices of the British 
Admiralty. He spoke with intense earnestness, yet with a light, pungent humor 
that made him thoroughly delightful to his hearers. 

November 4-10. The students of Dominican College held a Book Fair in ob- 
servance of Catholic Book Week in the Art Gallery of Guzman Hall. During the 
Fair there was an outstanding exhibit of rare art books, illuminated manuscripts, 
and exquisite bindings in the College Library and in the rooms of the History De- 
partment. The Fair, which displayed leading Catholic books, journals, and period- 
icals, was open to the public. 


St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


December 7. St. Mary’s Glee Club took part in an intra-cultural program at 
the state meeting of the Ohio Music Educators Association held at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel. Sister Francis Borgia, head of the Music Department and Diocesan 
Co-ordinator for the Association, was chairman of the convention. Rev. J. J. Mc- 
Larney, O.P. spoke on the Catholic contribution to music; points in his talk were 
illustrated by the chorus. 

During the convention, Sister Gonzales, of the Music Education Department, 
read a paper entitled “Music in Education.” 

December 24. After a brief illness, Sister Helena Durkin passed to her eternal 
reward in the fifty-third year of her religious profession. 
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December 20. The following Sisters were assigned to Fukien, China: Sister 
Adele Heffley, Sister Virginia Gordon, Sister Consilio McNamara, Sister Felicia 
Schick, Sister Carlos Dolan, Sister Rosamund Mairitz, Sister Rosaire Rall, and Sister 
Mary Bernard Lyons. The Sisters will leave for the mission field at the earliest 
possible date. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Camden, N. J. 


Rosary Sunday was celebrated with great solemnity. The Rosary Procession 
was held through Rosary Glen with a vast throng of Rosarians reciting the Rosary. 
Rev. J. S. Moran, O.P. conducted the devotions and Rev. E. D. Fenwick, O.P. 
preached the sermon. 

November 12. Sister Mary of the Ascension Kleinhans, O.P. celebrated her 
Silver Jubilee of Profession and on the same day Sister Mary of the Immaculate 
Heart Coyne, O.P. pronounced her first vows, and Miss Laura Payton of Philadel- 
phia and Miss Anna Homa of Endicott, N. Y., received the holy Habit, taking the 
names Sister Mary Jordan of the Rosary and Sister Rose of St. Mary respectively. 

His Excellency, Most Rev. Bartholomew J. Eustace, $.T.D., Bishop of Camden, 
presided at the Solemn Mass of Thanksgiving which was celebrated by Rev. C. I. 
Cappellino, O.P., of the Dominican House of Studies, Washington. Rev. E. L. 
Phillips, O.P. was deacon, and Rev. G. L. Whalen, O.P. was sub-deacon. Rev. J. A. 
Jordan, O.P. delivered the sermon. Chaplains to His Excellency were Rev. Joseph 
Hanley and Rev. Francis McCloskey; Rev. E. D. Fenwick, O.P. was Master of 
Ceremonies. Rev. C. J. Sheehan, O.P. and Rev. J. S. Moran, O.P. were present in 
the sanctuary. 

December 9. Rev. J. S. Moran, O.P. and Rev. E. D. Fenwick, O.P. conducted 
the Tertiary-Perpetual Rosary Retreat which was attended by a large number of 
members. Four new members were received and five made Profession in the Third 
Order. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Sinsinawa, Wisc. 


The Congregation mourns the recent deaths of Sister M. Hubert Lenihan, 
Sister M. Grace James, and Sister M. Agnes Cecilia Barry. 

During the Fall, the Rev. Fathers Labrador, de la Fuente, and Lopez of the 
Dominican Province of the Philippines visited Rosary College en route to Madrid. 

Rev. Fr. Aguilar, O.P., spiritual director of the Catholic College of the Uni- 
versity of Madrid, visited the Convent during the month of December. 

Christmas holiday guests included Brothers Pedro and Salvador, O.P., of 
Avila, Spain. 

Architect’s plans for a new Auditorium and Music Hall at Rosary College have 
been approved, and it is hoped that excavation and building may soon begin. The 
students are conducting a bond drive for its financing; Rev. T. M. Cain, O.P., Pro- 
fessor of Religion, gave a lecture for the same benefit on December 16. 

Very Rev. T. G. Kinsella, O.P., of Fenwick Priory, Oak Park, Ill., preached 
the mid-year Novitiate Retreat at the Motherhouse, January 24-February 2. Father 
Kinsella also sang the High Mass on the Feast of the Purification, after which Rev. 
J. B. Connolly, O.P., Chaplain of the Community, presided over the ceremonies of 
Reception for six postulants and preached the sermon. 

February 3. Very Rev. J. B. Schneider, O.P., Pastor of Blessed Sacrament 
Church, Madison, Wisc., officiated at the ceremonies for the Simple Profession of 
five Novices, and for the final profession of one Professed Novice. 
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Congregation of the Most Holy Cross, Everett, Wash. 


December 27. Rev. C. V. Lamb, O.P., Chaplain of St. Dominic Motherhouse, 
Everett, offered a solemn Mass of Thanksgiving on the occasion of his Sacerdotal 
Golden Jubilee. “Very Rev. T. S. Connelly, O.P., of Blessed Sacrament Priory, 
Seattle, was deacon, and Rev. E. L. Banfield, O.P., of Portland, Oregon, was sub- 
deacon; Very Rev. J."J. Butler, O.P., of Seattle, delivered the sermon. The Sisters 
sang the Mass of the Blessed Sacrament composed by Mother M. Francis Miller, 
O.P. Very Rev. Joseph Dougherty, Chancellor, read a message of felicitation to 
the Reverend Jubilarian from the Apostolic Delegate, including the Apostolic bless- 
ing of His Holiness Pope Pius XII. A large group of the clergy honored Fr. Lamb 
on this occasion. 

December 13. A group of students of Holy Angels Academy, Seattle, pre- 
sented a Carol Concert. St. Benedict School, Seattle, and Perpetual Help School, 
Everett, were invited by the respective program managers to give a radio broadcast 
of Christmas music. Parts of the Christmas Mass and carols were sung. 

January 13-20. Very Rev. John McCormick, S.S., president of St. Edward 
Seminary, Seattle, conducted the mid-year Retreat at St. Dominic Motherhouse and 
presided at the Forty Hours Devotion which coincided with the Retreat. 

The growing collection of pictures of Catholic Authors arranged by Sister Mary 
de Paul, O.P., of Holy Angels Academy, has been exhibited almost constantly since 
its organization several years ago. This project is a traveling picture exhibit which 
consists of a classified collection of more than three hundred autographed photo- 
graphs, manuscripts, documents, and book-illustrations of famous living Catholic 
authors obtained directly from writers the world over. 


Congregation of St. Mary, New Orleans, La. 


On the feast of the Epiphany, at the Novitiate House, Rosaryville, His Excel- 
lency, Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, S.T.D. Archbishop of New Orleans, presided 
at the Reception of the habit by Sister Mary Kathleen, formerly Miss Betty Ann 
Boudreaux, and Sister Mary Michael, formerly Miss Mary Ellen O’Shaugnessy, both 
natives of New Orleans. 

Rev. Daniel Lester Keating, C.SS.R., of Detroit, conducted the annual Retreat 
for the students of St. Mary’s Dominican College. 

Rev. Auguste Coyle, S.J. directed the annual Retreat for the High School. 

Sponsored by the alumnae, Rev. Vincent O’Connell, S.M., professor of sociology 
at the Archdiocesan Seminary, conducted the second annual forum on the question 
of Organized Labor. 

Rev. A. J. McInerney, O.P. is conducting a series of lectures on Dominican 
Spirituality. 

Representatives of the College and High School faculties attended the fifty-first 
annual convention of the Louisiana Teachers Association at Alexandria, La. 

Members of the College faculty attended the Louisiana Colleges Conference at 
Baton Rouge. 

Mother M. Aloysia, O.P. and Sister M. Hyacinth, O.P., of Great Bend, and 
Sister M. Marion, O.P. and Sister M. Benedict, O.P., of Racine, were guests during 
the Liturgical Conference held in New Orleans in December. 

Sister M. Viola, O.P. and Sister M. Ruth, O.P., of Caldwell, visited St. Mary's 
during the Christmas holidays. 

On his way home after five years with the Army in Panama, Chaplain T. Flynn 
(O.S.B.) U. S. A. visited the Community. 
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A highly interesting and enjoyable visit was that of Chaplain Thomas Gilby, 
O.P., of the British Navy. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


November 12. Sister Antonia Maria, M.D., and Sister Mary Cornelia left the 
Maryknoll mission in Laipo for Kweilin where only five buildings survived the war 
intact. Converts and pagans alike welcomed the Sisters’ return to the Maryknoll 
compound and to a new convent built for them. The first baptism in the Convent 
Chapel tdok place the following day. 

Sister Mary Suzanna and Sister Mary Bernadette, Japanese-born Maryknollers 
who were voluntarily interned at Camp Manzanar, Calif., report many conversions 
among the Japanese internees during the closing days of the Camp in November. 
During their four years at Camp Manzanar, these two missioners conducted daily 
classes in religion for adults and for children, in addition to teaching in the non- 
sectarian summer-schools held at the Camp. 

In December, six Maryknoll Sisters returned to their convent-school in Hong 
Kong from temporary quarters in China and the Island of Macao to find it under 
the supervision of the British and occupied by twelve hundred Japanese wounded. 
The Director of Medical Service asked the Sisters to engage in medical work at 
Kowloon Hospital, and gave them residence at a bungalow on Prince Edward Road 
until their own convent should be vacated. 

December 22. Mother Mary Joseph returned to the Motherhouse from a can- 
onical visitation of Maryknoll Convents in Hawaii and along the Pacific Coast. 
Three hours before the Clipper on which she had booked passage was scheduled to 
leave Honolulu, Mother Mary Joseph was notified that a “‘priority passenger” had 
taken her place, and she was given a reservation on a later plane. Shortly after 
leaving the airfield, the first Clipper developed engine trouble and was forced down 
on the Pacific. 

In January, Maryknoll Sisters opened a school for elementary pupils in Cobija, 
Bolivia. 


Saint Cecilia Congregation, Nashville, Tenn. 


January 2. Rev. Francis Reilly, former professor at the Father Ryan High 
School, Nashville, and at present a Captain in the United States Army, addressed 
the faculty and student-body of St. Cecilia Academy. He recounted some of his 
experiences on the Islands of the South Pacific and in Japan, stressing the powerful 
influence of the Rosary on the soldiers under his care. 

During the Christmas holidays, the Mid-South Regional Unit of the Catholic 
Library Association held a special meeting at Nazareth College, Louisville, Ky., 
with Rev. F. N. Pitt, Superintendent of Schools of the Louisville diocese, presiding. 
At this meeting, representatives of fifteen Colleges and High Schools in Kentucky 
expressed a desire to affiliate themselves with the Unit. Rev. Leo Ringwald, former 
chairman of the Mid-South Unit, represented the Tennessee group; Sister Roberta, 
O.P., librarian of St. Cecilia Academy and present chairman, was unable to attend 
the meeting. Sister Roberta is making plans for the annual meeting of the Unit 
to be held in Louisville some time during the spring. 

January 21. Miss Marie Houston, of New York City, gave a recital in St. Ce- 
cilia Academy. 

In February, the student-body of St. Cecilia Academy held its annual retreat. 

March 4, Five young ladies received the Habit of the Order in the St. Cecilia 
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chapel: Miss Mary Palko, of Harriman, Tenn.; Misses Annie Alice McKiness and 
Margaret Byrne, Nashville, and Misses Rita Clare Ryan and Florence Long, of Jack. 
son, Tenn. 

March 7. Two novices made first profession of vows: Sister Consuelo Renan 
and Sister Mary Paul Moore. 


Immaculate Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kans. 


October 30. Very Rev. F. J. Fagen, C.SS.R., Provincial of the Redemptorist 
Province of St. Louis, spent two days as a guest at the Motherhouse. 

From October 30 to November 1, His Excellency, Most Rev. C. H. Winkel- 
mann, D.D., was a guest at the Convent. 

November 20. The faculty of the Immaculate Conception High School at- 
tended the fifth annual Diocesan High School Teachers meeting at Mount Carmel | 
Academy. 

December 8. The Novitiate presented a program to celebrate the patronal 
feast of the Community. 

December 9. Rev. Mother Margaret Elizabeth, O.P., Mother General of the 
Dominican Sisters of St. Catherine's Convent, St. Catharine, Ky., and Sister Mary’ 
James, -O.P., Superior of St. Catherine's Hospital, McCook, Nebr., were visitors at 
the Motherhouse. 

Rev. Mother M. Aloysia, O.P., Mother General, and Sister M. Hyacinth, O.P., 
attended the Liturgical Week held at New Orleans, December 11-13. 

On Christmas Eve, the Community sang Matins and Lauds and the Midnight 
Mass. The officers of the Mass were Rev. Frank N. Heyer, chaplain of the Com-' 
munity, celebrant; Rev. James Roth, deacon, and Rev. Andrew Hermann, O.F.M.- 
Cap., sub-deacon. : 

On New Year’s Day, the Sisters again had the privilege of a Solemn High 
Mass with Rev. Frank N. Heyer, celebrant, Rev. Frank Ryan, deacon, and Rev. An- 
drew Hermann, O.F.M.Cap., sub-deacon. 

January 9. Rt. Rev. Joseph J. Klug said Mass in the Convent Chapel. 

January 15. The Chaplain of the Community, Rev. Frank N. Heyer, sang a 
Missa Cantata for the repose of the soul of Mother M. Antonina, O.P., Foundress 
of the Community. 








